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ABSTRACT 



J- 



^ This learning module on developing local plans for 

vocational education (Part II) is one of six competency- based modules 
designed for both preservice and inservice education of vocational 
education administrators, it focuses oto the last five steps of thje, 
comprehensive ,"Vocational Education Program Planning Hodel" presen^ted 
in Part I (CE 016 511). Provided are five ^e If- paced learning 
activities, including performance objectives, information sheets, and 
student self-checks with mode^ answers. provided. - The fifth learning 
activity (performed in an actual setting) is to be assessed by a 
qualified resource person. A performance assessment form for this ^ 
final activity is provided! Also contained in this ^mbdule is; a list 
of resources (materials, people) needed' for the actijtjLJbaes and a list 
of defined terms used in the modules. This module is basically 
self-contained, but it iiS recommended that a qualified resource 
person guide, assist, and evaluate the learner's progress. (A final 
report of the project that developed these . modules is available in 
two documents--CE 016 505-506. A guide on use of the modules is 
available as CE 01.6 507.) (JH) 
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FOREWORD ^ 



' The need for strtVjiR and competent administrators of vocational education 
.has lonii been recognized • The rapid expansion of vocational eduction pro- 
grdMs and Increased student enrollments have resulted in a need for increatf^pig 
numbers of trained vocational administrators at both the secondary and post- 
secondary level. Preservice and inservice administrators need to be well 
prepared for the complex and unique skills required to successfully- direct 
vocational programs. 

The effective training of local ndminlsn:rators has been hampered by the 
limited knowledge of the competencies needec^ by local administrators and by ^ 
the limited availability of competency-based materials for the preparation of 
vocational adminiat rators . In response to this pressing need, the Occupa- 
tional and Adult Education Branch of the U.S. Office of Education, under 
provisions of Part C — Research of the Vocational Education Amendments of. 1968, 
funded The Center for a scope of work entitled "Development of Competency-- 
Based Instructional Materials for Local Administrators of Vocational Educa- 
tion." ^ 

The project liad two major objectives as follows: 

* * *^ 

* •To conduct research to identify and nationally verify the competen- 

cies considered important to local administrators of vocational 
educati6n. * . ^ ' 

•To develop and fidld test a series of prototypMc competency-based 
ructiorial packages and aiiser^s guide. 

Th*e identification of competencies was based upon input from a select 
group of experienced vocational administrators participating in a DACJJM • 
(developing A Curriculum) workshop and the results of an extensive and compre- 
hensive literature search and review. The merger of the DACUM ^nd literature 
review task statements resulted in a list of 191 task statements that described 
all known functions and responsibilities of secondary and post-secondary 
vocational administrators. These task statements were submitted by qi^estion- 
naire to a select national group of 130 experienced secondary and pos t-§^B^f:ondary 
administrators of vocational education for verification. Ninety-two percent 
(92%) of these administrators responded to the verif icat'ion questionnaire and 
indicated that 166 of the 191 statements were competencies important (median 
score of 3.0 or higher) to the job of vbcational admfnis trator . For 'additional 
Information about the procedures used to "establish the research base upon 
which this and other modules In the series were developed, see The Identifica- ^ 
tiori and National Verification of C&jnpetencies Important to Secondary and 
Pos t-secon^^ry Administrators of Vocational Education ^ available ftom The 
Center for Vocational Education. 

* High priority competencies were identlfed and six prototypic modules and. 
a user *s guide were developed, field tested, and revised. The materials are 
organized in modulat form for usie^ by both preservice and inservic^ vocational 
admj.nis tra tors . Each module includes per f orijiance objectives, info^ation 
sheets, learning activities, and feedback devices to help the module user 



(Uniiium) ar(|nlri* ihi* fipt^- I I I roin]ii*l tMU' y . Wlillr t lu* iiMuliil\ut '.irc* hiiHlcwilly 
Hi« 1^ -iiuua 1 timl I rtMjulrlnM 1 ^'W oiitHiiU^ ri'Hourt*4»M , tlu»y ar*' not entirely nell- 
InHt rue t lonii I . A qualltltul rt?H£)urce perHDn ( InHt ruetDr) Ih re<|ulreil to Ktilcfi^p . 
iiHBLHt, nnd evnl^uate tht» lonrner'B proKroHH. * 

Thc» tltlen olBtlie nuuiiilcs, which reflect the competencies covered are: 

• Orj^rtnlze nnd Work wltli aM.ocnl Voeatlonal Rdiicatlon Advisory Council 
•J?upervlHe ViUii t 1 i)na 1 Hducatloii PerHonnel * 

#ApprnlHe the PerHcmnel Deve lopinenl Needn ol Voeat ioiuil Teacliers 

• EHtabllHh a StiultMit Placement Service and Coordinate rol.low-up 

Studies I * 

• Develop Loca 1 PlanH for Vocnt ional Kducat Ion : Part I 

, •'develop Loc^^ PlanH for vH||f/i t lon/i 1 Education: P7irt 11 

Kor more InformatKm on the dcvelopmeh^t and field testing procedures 
uHed» see The Deye U)^MTieht ol Co mpe tcncy-lUi^ Inst ruct lonal Materials for the ' 
Pr epara t ion o f^ Loc a I Adml nlHtrators of Secorydary and Post-Secondary Vocational 
Education. Kor more information about the^ Aa tur e and use of the modules-, se 



ialj 



the (iulde to Using ('ornpe t e ncy-Bascd VocaCTotm Education Administrator Materials 
Both 4)1 these documents are available frojf The Center. 

Several perstMis parlU lj>ated in tlfe development o\ this second module on 
developlnfi local pl/ins for voc/it tonal €>duca t Ion . ^ Robert E. Norton, Project 
Dlret^or, assumed . ma||o r respons 1 b't I 1 li^^ Jf.)r rev tewi n)^ the literature and for ) 
writing the manuscript. Reco^nlticm /ilso^oes to Ro}^er Iv. liamlln of Michigan^, 
State University, who as a consultant, prepared drafts of two Information I 
sheets; and to Conzalo Carcla, (Iraduiite Research As^ocljite, for , his search and 
review of the literature <ind assistance with portions H)f the module. Credit 
also Koes to Krlsty L. Rt>ss, Program- Ass Istant , for her edltlnfe and , formatting 
of the manuscript; and, to James H. Hamilton, Prof e*^s iona 1 Deveropment in 
Vocational Education Prt^gram Director, for his guidance «nd administrative • 
assistance. ' ^ , * 

Elnally app rec I .i t Ion Is c^lso extendotl to Russ r.ardner, Kent State Univer- 
sityi Aaron J. MilU^r, Olilo State University; Don McNelly, University of 
Tennessee; and (!harli»H Parker, Utah State University; who served as field site 
coortllnators for the field testing;; and the local admlnlstri?itors of voca- 
tioruil e.ducation who used the modules and provided valuable feedback and J 
suggest lohs for their improvement. . . 



Kt^ber t E . Tay lor 
Execut Ive Dl rector 
/ The Center for Vocational Education 



INTRODUCTION 

f 



Local adiTtinistratt)r& of vocational education, whether giving 
leadership to program devolo{>ment and operation at the secondary 
or post-secondary level, must develop and submit ^for state depart- 
ment approval annual local plans for vdcational education. These 
plan's must be carefully designed to meet the vocational training 
needs of the studertts and community served by the institution. 
Without careful, systematic, and / comprehe'nsive plan*hing, the real 
needs of ^ the community and its students are unlikely to be known 
or met by the programs offered. 

In the beginning phase of the vocational planning process , 
the real needs must bo idontifie<^, and program goals and objec- 
tives must be established. Following completion of these steps, 
alternative program and support service options for achieving the 
goals and objectives need to be generated, and the best possible 
alternatives selected. Selected with the input of the local 
advisory council, staff planning committee, and appropriate 
admin\at ra tbrs , those alternatives become the basis for the 
fu lie redevelopment of actual implementation plans and strategies. 
Once the local application for federal eind state funds is approved, 
thost!^ plans^ and strategies will serve as the basis for oper^^KbiQn- 
alizrng the plans devbloped. 





While, at first glance, the development and submission of 
implementation plans may appear to be the last in a ^erdes of 
complex and time-consuming planning steps, it is not. The very 
important step of planhing for, a'nd actually evalua t ingNjihe 
various vocational programs and support services implemei 
must also be carried out if the f.ull vocational planning ^roces; 
cycle is to be complt^ted". It is this important step in th< 
planning propess which helps provide the accquntabili ty demanded 
by the public and thc^i^Educa tion Amendments of 19 76, as well as 
the feedback necessary when assessing program effectiveness and 
determining the modifications needed to improve ef^f ec ti veness in 
succeeding years. 

X • • • 

This module is the second of two dealing with* the develop- 
ment of local plans for vocational education. The first module, 
which should be considered a prerequisite to completing this one, 
dea^s with analy^incj the communit'? planning base, assessing 
individual n^eds and interests, assessing manpower needs, and 
based on those inputs using appropriate procedures for de ter- 
min-ing the vocational prnqrams and support services needed. 

This module deals .mm the last five steps of the Vocational 
F:ducatioh Program Planiii. ^ Model (see Figure 1) whicl^ was pre- 
sented in the first module . Specifically, it is des^gnfed to give 
you leadership skills in establishing vocational goals and objec- 
tives, conside iri ng program ^nd support service alternatives, 
selecting the best alternatives\ developing implementation plans, 

O 1 . 
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FIGURE 1 



VOCATIONAL EDUCATkIn PROGRAM PLANNING MODEL 
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and ov.i 1 u.i t i tuf th<* pti>t|r<unM ar^d ^m|>por t srrvn*<:; | Moposcnl . Whi If 
aH a local admi n i s M a I (ir anil/or prf)<*iia^i sup(»rv i s<^i , ynvi ar<* not 
likely to bo roBpons 1 1) 1 tor doiivi nu>;.t of t ho!i<» tasks; yourao 1 1 , 
you aro likely, whoth^r wopvkiruj at thi» uu-oiul.iry or pOMl -scm oruiary 
leycl, to bo roMpon5Ti h 1 tor cjivimi h iiorship io tMjmo or all of 
thc^Hc proqram planning a(M i v i t i.c^n , Mutr loaih»rMhi|) rolr 
likely to bo vital, to Mujh* art- iv it us boiini it I (»rt i vdy (^arried 
Out^ and hcMice likrly to impai^t dit<»<'tly <^r^ how w«*ll th(\ vora- 
tion«il proqrrtm and support servicers <»s tab i i shtnl ra^yvt^ t ht^ real 
noodrd of yoUr students and communit,y. 
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Module Structure and Use 



TtilM inodtilr rotUiilnH /in Int itwlui I li)n ntul I 1 vf •Mi'(|ni'iU In I ll^vrtlln^ rxpr t I imk ch . 
OVP.HV I l*!WS, which pret rtlc r.it h ^1 imi rn 1 nn exper i one v » cctntaln iUv ohj<*« tlvr tor 
thrtt exptrlrncr unit ii lirlot, ilt•^r r Ipt ton of whnt ^tho I'r/i rn 1 n>]t rxpi»r lcn<'i» 
Involven. 



Object ivM 



Terminal Ohjoi- v<' : Whilr worklny* In .in ailu.il s«lu>ol achnlnlN- 
t r/i t I vi' M 1 1 nn t Ion , *Mimp \ viv lUv lU'Vf I <i[)TTH'n I u| 1 lu a I p 1 ann t nv 
voratlonaJ inUuMt^on* Viuir [)i»rl onnam i' will l>i», asHOHrtfti by vi>ur 
ri*Hourc 1' pi' r Mon , t»n 1 n>'/ l hi' "Acini 1 n I ra t o r Tt^r I or mane v AHHOHsmen t 
Khrrn/' pp.^^iS-97 (U*,nnifui t:xpf'ri(^nc(^ V) , 



Knahllnj; OhJ im* i J vrs : ' r-J 

I. A! Ill I'lHnpirl i n^ t hi\ ri;*iulrc'(f r cnmI I , wr i t namplo proK^**"!^ 
^»oa I ?^ Mint oh I I'l' I I VfM lor n mo 1 oc I od voi .i I I ona 1 program 

in All«M (oinpli?t \ t hi' .roipi I roti rcullH^;, ilomonstra^' knowloclge 
ol I h«' pro( t'(lurrM fnv(^lvoil In y^enora t 1 n^\ pro^^ram .in«l support 
MO T,v 1 1 r .» 1 ( o I na t I vt;H , anil i n ho 1 oi- 1 1 n^ l !u» In* h i a I t o rna t i ve 
Molut loo ( I^\t rn i thi t:xpf'r u^nc** if), 

1. Allor fomplt'tln^ t ho ri'cpiiroil r<Nulln>;» iloi7U)nst^a^to kijowloJgo 
ot tlu' Iniportant concopls -incl proroihiros to follow In (level-/ 
**>^l<iV^ i mp 1 em*'n I a t I on plans for vocational ethic at ion (Li^arning 

Kxpt'T i r'th'O III). 

^+ . Atti;r romp 1 ol I ny», the lotpilrod reatling, tlomonst rate knowledge 
ot atM'i'ptetl procedores and terhnlqnew for ovaluatln^ vooa^ 
tlonal pn>y»ramH aiul snpport Hervii'os ( Ia^^i rtiJ tu; FxpoTit:*nc't: ' 
IV). y 



Prerequisite 



Resources 



/ 



To 4 oMr)floi«- this iiioilnli', 'Von tni>st havo l ompetiMu y In deti^rminlng 
pro>.;iaHi anil siippt^rt sorvli i' floods. II von thiTiot already have 
this rornpt-i inr V • nieet wltli voiir resourre poVson tt^ tletermlne 
what miM hi>d yon will nsi' l\> y'.fciln this skill. Oni' <ipt Ion is to 
0(>Mii>1olf tlu- LiiUormation .ind prat t for at tlvitit'S in thi' tOl- 
li>win>> nioiluli': ^^^l^il^ *U*'J''lilLl' J*^l ans . I < ^r Voca t I ona 1 ^ii^ljji'^^ t ^211 : 
Part \ . ' ' ' ' \ ' 

A list i>t t hi' outsl<k' rosotiMi'S wh 1 1 h supp I oriient those tont.unif^d 
within t hi' miuhi 1 *'s To 1 I ows . (!lu*i' k w 1 t [i von r %*esnur i' o p(* r son 
( 1 ) to d el erm I lu' I lu' .i va 1 la i> i 1 i I v .mil the location o t these ' ^ 
roMour*i-s, (1^ to l4>H*ati' additional reli^riMui's spcritic" yonr . 
sitnatfon, and ( I) to j'.et assistance' In sotting* up actlvltli'S 
with pel' rs or ohsi'rva t It^ns o I sk I I 1 ed aclnj I n 1 s t ra t o r s . 
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Learning Experience I*s 
Optional 



, • 'Refererfce: Mager, Robert F/ Goal Analysis ;i :B.elTnont , CA: 
Lear Slegler, . Inc . /Fearon Publishers, 1972. 

• 9 ^Pro^ram goal" and^ ohjGctivB statem^nth from school ojr post- 
Wgicondary vocational programs to review. " 

Learning Experience II n • ■ 

Optional ' ^ ' X 

' ■ , . ■ 

• ReferencG: "Copa, George H. , Erwin. K. Geigle, ari^ ,U. 0. 
Imade. Fact;ors, Priorities, and Information Nee^|djs in 

' ^ Planning Vocational Education , Minneapolis,, MN \ Univer- 
sity of Minnesota., Department ofe Vocational and "technical 
Education, 1976. . ^ ? . 

' : . ^ ■ X' ■ ■ y • ,'.^^V ' ' 

• ReferencG: Copa, George H., Erwin K. Geigle, ^nd Donald 

E. Irvin. Critical issues in Planning^Vocational E^ucatiori 
Minneapolis, MN: University of Min^iesota, Department of 
Vocational and Technical Education, 1976. 

• 2-5 peers with whom you can meet to discuss the generation 
of program alternatives.^. 

Learning Experience III 

^ ■ " -v- ■ -N ■ - . ■ ■ 

Required 

' • Application forms completed by local educational^ agencies 
applying for vocational funds to review.^ 

Optional : 

• i-5 peers with whom you can Veet to discuss the concepts 
<^ \ and principles for developing local ^vocational education 

program plans. , 

Learning Experience - IV ^ 
Optional ^ ' • ' 

• -Re/e rence : , flpr ton, Robert E. and Nerval McCaslin. 
'''Evaluation of Special Group Programs," Vocational Educa -^ 
tion for 5pecialVGroups . Edited by James E. Wall. 
Washington DC: The .American. Vocational Association, 1976. 



• Sample evaluation ^forms and/oj^ actual reports of local 
program evalua tions'^' to review. . 



Learning Experience V 
Optional V • 




ft' 



• An actual school administrative situation in vAiich you can 
complete the development' of local plans for vocational 

, education*' • ' 

• A resourc^ person to assess your competency in Qompletlng 
the development, of .local plans for vocational educatlonu 

SelOCtOd^ Terms Administrator^ — pefe'rs to a member of the secondary or post- 

secondary administrative team. This generic term, except where 
speciflqally designated otherwise, refers to the community col- 
lege president, vice-president, dean, director; oV to the 
secondary school principal , director , superintendent, 

Board — refprs to the secondary or post-secondary educational 
governing body. Excep^t 'where otherwise specified, the term 
"board" is used to refer to a board of education and/or a board 
of. trustees • , 

Resource - Person — refers to the.prof essional educator who is 
directly responsible for guiding and helping you pl^n and carry 
out your professional development program. 

* _ , #« 

' " School — refers to a secondary or post-secondary educational 

agency • Except where otherwise specified, this generic term is 

used to refer synpnomously to secondary schools, secondary ~ 

vocational schools, area vocational schools, community collegeSi|^ 

" ^ post-secondary vocational and technical schools, and trade 

schools . ' • ' 

\ 

UsOr'S Guide For .information which Ig common to ^1 modules, such, as proce- 
dures for module use, /org^^iirmr4<^|/^ modules, and ^def initions 
of terms, you should F^"!" to the r^llowing^ supporting document. 

^ . ^ Gui de to Using Competency-Baa^d Vocational Education Admin- - 

^ istrator Materials . Columbi/s, OH: " The Center for Vocational 
Education, Ther Ohio State University, 1977. ^ ^ \ 



This^module addresses task sta^tement numbers 6, 7» 8, 9, 10-^ 18, and 32 from 
. Robert E* Norton, e t A 1 . , The Mdent t f icat ion and National Verification of ^' 
Competenciea Importv-mt to Secondary and Post-Secondary Administrators of Voca- 
ti^onal Educatio n^ <Columbus, OH: The Center for Vocational Education, The 
^^OhiojState University, 1977). The 166 task statements in this documejnt which 
^were verified as, important , form the research base for The Center 's competency- 
based adminis traVor module development. 



■ <4 
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Learning Experience 1 1 



OVERVIEW 



Activity 




After qompleting the required' heading , write sample* 
program goals and ob j ectiv^s f or/ a selected voca- 
tional program. - . ^ 



"You will be reading the information sheet, "Estab- 
lishing ^Vocatioh'^ Program Goals and Objectives," 



„pp* 9-19 



r 



optional 
I Activity M 



You may wish to read Mager, Goal Analysis 



W You may" wish ^to obtain and review statements of 

Optional program goals and objectives from one or "mdre local 
^^^^^Activity school or post-secondary vocational. pi;ogratns. 



You will be developing sampli)s.:yoGStional prbgraitx ; 
<^oals' and sample program obj%:tjjyes for those^ goals 
for an overall vocational prdil'ram or an occupa- 
tional program area • - o 





Y^ou will be evaluating your competency in develop- 
ing sample prograjfi goals and objectives, using the 
"Goals and Objectives Checklist," p. 21. 



For information on the types of program goals and . 
Activity ^ objectives', and procedures for their development and 
ranking, , read the following information sheet. 




r 

ESTABLISHING VOCATIONAL PROC^RAM GOALS AND OBJECTfVES 



I 



t . - 

The development of vocational program goals and* objectlyes 
is another important step in the comprehensive vocational edlica^ 
tion planning process. Once the types of yocatipnal programs and 
support services, needed, have been identified and '^f iojritized , the 
planner is ready to give leddeX^hip to the' dev^lopmerit of. appro- 
priate goals and objectives which wiir ref lect the school or col-' ^ 
lege • s priority needs . ^ TKe c development of appropriate program 
goals and objectives requires careful planning ^nd the ,appropriate 
involvement 6f concerned' others . Well developed, program goals ^ 
and objectives will reflect reail needs arid will, serve to ifidic^te 
"where you want to go" and "how you plan- to get there.*" 



The majoir factors to consider In' Step. 5, "Establishing , 
Vocational Program Goals and Objectives" of the vocational 
education planning process include: ^ ■ 

-. ' ■ ' ° 

consider the various types of goals -and objectives and 
their relationship to one another ' ^ ■ ^ \ _ 

*■ ■ f 

• develop bas'ic program goals and .objectives 

• .develop support service goals and ol^ j^<:tiVes 

decide on long-term versus short-term goals and 
objectives . ' - ' 



Once established an4 agreed upon, the program objectives' 
become the basis against which program outcomes are. compared'. A. 
good job of writing clear and measurable program objectives vfill 
facilitate the program evaluation process which must follow. 

While ali states require. C^lat local plans include some type 
of program goals and objectives, there appears to be li-ttle uni- 
formity as to the type of goal and objective statements desired. 
It is strongly recommended that thG local planner obtain copies 
of any instructions and/or safaple statements available from the - 
state educational agency which would Itelp planners accomplish 
this'^a^k. The discussion which fo^llows will point out and • 
illus'trate the 'kinds of program goals' and objectives which have 
been con^only written in the planning process. 



Types of Goals^ and dbjectives ^ 

One of the most confusing! things about establishing program 
goals and objectives is the. maiiy levels at which ti^e two terms 
are used. Adding, to this^ complexity are the many ^ \ypes of goals 
and objectives that are written for various purposes. 



0 

First, let us consider genjerally accepted definitions of 

goals and objectives. Goals may be defined as "broad statements 

of intent which are not quantifiable . " A goal is general /time^vT" 
lessr and reflects a problem or 1 need that should be met or 
resolved. Goals ind^icate the "where we- want to go" or the. condi-.- 
tions to be achieved if we are tio be successful. The following 
are sample goals, meeting this detfin^tion. . ' ■ 

• Provide^^ all students a genelt^^ education. 

• Provrde all students with' gainful employment skills. 

„' . ■ ■ . ^ \ - . ^ 

• Provide all students -with ainl awareness of employment and 
edu6iatibnal oppor.tuni ties . 

• Give: all students practice in decision-rmakirig . ' ' 

' * Objectives may be define^! as ' " spec i f ic , s ta temen t s of intent 
which are quantifiable." An objective indieates a -desired accom- 
plishment whdch can be measured wi]thin a given time period, and 
which, if achieved, wijll contribute toward reacfiing a program 
goal. Objectives piroppse specific^ concrete actions that will be 
taken to resolye th^^need or problem of cbncern. The major dif- 
ference between godls and objectives is that objectives are , , 
usually measurable, ^nd always should be, especially if" they are 
tp be used later as a baJSis for program evaluation. The follow-' 
ing are some sample objectives meeting this definition. 

• To increase by 10% In the next acadeTnic year the number of 
training -stations available in local businesses for coopera- 
te education students. ^ 



• To ' provide- vocational orientation st^idents with an oppor- 

* tunity to obtain hands-on exploratory work experiences in at 

lea^t three occupational clusters. 

• To provide placement serviced for all vocational students 
exiting the formal school program. , 

' - ' . * 

• To organize and maintain active and f\inctipnal advisory . com- 
:mittee& for all . occupational program areas. 

Another way of distinguishing between goals and'';ob] ectives 
is that 'objectives always indicate, or at least intply, the means 
or processes that will *be used to .achieve goals . ^ 'The goals 
indicate the " target " or general' intent being. sought without any 
reference to "how you plan to ge^t there. " 

^ - . ^, 10 
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Pianner% in developing program objectives must be careful to 
avoid confuting them with what may be called instructional objec - 
tives. Program^objectives are more ,g*ner^l and ^pcus on what the 
school*, its' administrators, teachers, and counselors must do to 
achieve the g®als spt forth. instructional objecti;ves on the . 
other hand, are stijdent-oriented , more sjJeciMc, and are 'descrip- 
tive of what students will be expfected to ^learn* in classroom and 

laboratory settings, instructional objectives inqlude what are - 
yommonly called student performance objectives br/behavioral 

/ob'jectives, and are skill , and sub j ^ct-matter .or i^nt.ed . - Instruc- 
tional objectives are contfnonly found in daily iressbn plan^, units 
of instruction, and .courses of study. They^arfe impd^rtant but are 
usually the teacher's respofisibili ty more than the ^responsibility 
of the administrator or program planners . ; , - \ 

Levels of Program Goals and Objectives . ^ 

Program goals and objectives, as mentioned earlier , may be 
written at several levels within ^y educational system. Por 
purposes of tnis program planning Vodule, only the three most 
common and mo^t important levels will iDe considered. They may be 
ident^ified as: (1) overall school or insti tutional goals and 
objectives, (2) overall vocational program goals and objectives,^ . 
and (3) vocational service ^r^a goals and objectives. (See 
Figure 2 for an illustration of t^iese levels.) While the* voca- 
tional planner will be primarily concerned with^ the overall- 
vocational program and the service area goals and objectives, 
he/she must be cognizant of the higher level schoo^l or college 
level goals. Goals written at the lower levels should nofc*only 
reflect the priority needs identified in Step 4 of the p|^nning 
process, but also shou'ld be consistent with, and suj^portive of^^^ 
the higher level institutional goals. There will be opcasions, 
too, when thei vocational administrator will be asked to partici- 
pate in revising or updating the institutional goals and objec- 
tives so that they mote accurately reflect the total needs of the 
schools population. If vocational needs exist which cannot 
legitimately be met under the * ins ti tutions existing statement of 
goals, then the vocational ' administrator should take the initia- 
tive to see that the .overall program goals and/or objectives are^ 
reva^nped . , 

To help the program planner understand the relationship 
: between program goals written at the three Revels mentioned. 
Sample 1 provides examples of each as illustrations. Please note 
that the goals .and objectives written at each level relate to the 
same numbered goals and objectives at the higher level. While 
only one (^^bjective per goal has been written here for illusjira- 
tive purposes, usually several objectives would be written to 
describe the means, that will be used^ to 'achieve each goal. For 
example, to achieve the occupational program level goal of pre- 
paring students to obtain employment in Agriculturally related ^ 
businesses, additional program level objectives would probably 
include: employ a qualified agri-business teacher by the^ fall of 

O 11 • . " . 
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Overall Irfsti'tutional 
Level- , 



Overall Vocational 
Program Level 



Specific Occupational 
Program Level • 



SAMPLE 1 



TYPES OF PROGRAM GOALS AND O^aiVES 



Sample Goals 

1. Provide all students an . ' 1. 
opportunity to obtain . 
gainful emplopent skills. ■ 



2. Make all students aware of ' 2. 
employment and. educational- 
opportunities. 



1. Offer vocational education 1. 
programs in areas relevant 

to student interests ,and 
area manpower needs. 

2, Provide vocational orienta- ■ .2. 
^ tion and exploration/ 

training tG^all interested 
students. 



i 

4 



1. Prepare students to obtain 1. 
eraplopent in agricul- 
turally related businesses. 

i 



2. Help all students make an 2. 
informed and realistic but 
tentative choice of future 
•employment or eduiation, 



■ Sample Objectives , 

EnroU at least 60 percent 
(Si the students in one or. 
more vocational education 
programs by "1980. • ' 

Enroll all -students in a 
10th grade care^ orienta-\/ 
tion and exploration course 
by:1979. 



Establish approved voca- 
tional education '{)rograms 
in at least eight occupa- 
tional areas by 1980. 

Provide vocational orienta- ' 
tion students with employ- 
ment opportunities infor- 
mation and an opportunity 
to obtain "hands-on work 
experience in at least 
three occupational clusters. 



Identify at -least 15 work 
statiois where student can 
obtain on-the-job work . 
experience by the fall of 
1978. 

Employ another qualified 
vocational orientation 
teacher by the fall of 1979. 



2(er!c 



1978^ construdt an agri-business classroom and laboratory suffi- 
cient for enrollincj 25 students, purchase the' Viecessary instruc- 
tional references, equipment, and supplies by 1978, etc. 

For an actual list of vocational program level goals devel- 
oped by a Somerset County, New Jersey task force, see Samj^le 2. 
Note that goals indicate the general purposes or intentions of 
th^ overall vocational-technical program of the school system. 

For an actual list of vocational program ob^pctiVes developed 
for the Vocational High School in the Somerset County School Sys- 
tem, see Sample. 3 • Note ^at while these program objectives - 
indicate more specific intents than do tlie goal statements, they 
are not stated in quantifiable terms. ^ 

Pt)r a sample list of some allied health program ob/jectives 
which are quantifiable, see Sample 4. As can be noted each of 
these objectives specify the m^ans or action to be taken, the 
time period for completion of the activity, and the criteria that 
will be' used to judge successful achievement of the objective. 
This type of program objective lends-^itsel^^eadily to use in 
later program evaluation 'efforts and makes it very clear, to all 
t:oncerned exactly what is to be done, 

At this point, the development of program goals ^nd objec-- 
;yes may appear to be an impossible task-7^---t5tKt such is certainly 
,-4:he case. While local administrators and "program planners 
nee*d to give strong leadership to this task, no one person should 
attempt to establish the program goals and objectives on their 
own. The development of px'ogram goals and objectives must be 
shared with the people ii^volved with, and affected by, the local 
program of vocational education. Members of the staff pl^anning 
committee, the local advisory council, and occupational advisory 
committees, ^,as well as appropriate others, should be involved in 
one or more "task forces or . committees to draft and review such 
statements • 1 

It shQuld also be remembered that in most cases program goal 
and objective statements will already be in existence and the 
task will be primarily one of reviewing^ and updating the existing 
statements. The exceptions to this, of course, occur when a new 
vocational school or college is being established, when for some 
reason goals and objectives have not been previously written, and 
when new programs or supportive services are being added to meet' 
identified needs. 




For a step-by-step process for developing program objectives from 
goal statements, you may wish to refer tro Module A-6, Develop 
Vocational Program Goals and Objectives from the Professional ^ 
Teacher Education Module Series, (Athens, GA : The American 
Association for Vocational Ins tructional Mater ials , 1977). 



SAMPLE 2 



SOMERSET COUNTY VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 
TASK FORCE ON QOALS 
SCVTS REVISED "eDUCATI0NA)--OOALS-1975^ 

■ J 

1. A wide vairiety of career programs will be offered for 
all students including the disadTjantaged - and handicapped 

2. All levels of education in our school district will be 
coordinated to provide a continuous oarefer education 
program in^ an effort to lead our students to gratifying 
employment • 

3* A priori ty of grades 9 through 12 will be to concentrate 
on basic education and employment skills to prepare our 
students for employment and/or further education • 

4* Effft**ts will be made to assist students to better know 
themj^elves in terms of their interests and abilities. 

5. The school curriculum will include the development of 
decision-making skills. 

6. In addition to the development of salable skills / the 
school curriculum will provide for the development of a 
healthy attitude toward work and working with, others. 

1. In an effort to develop the total student ^ a knowledge 
of the basic human needs for good health, physical 
fitness, and emotional stability shall be included in 
each student's curriculum, 

8. Due to our rapidly changing society, students will be 
assisted in developing a positive ^atfd-irude toward con- 
tinuing education with relation to changing employment 
needs * 

9. Positive attitud^^s toward individuals having varied 
social and ethnic backgrounds will be developed through 
offerings in the natural sciences, social sciences, 
humanities, and the' arts. 

10. Students will^be made aware of the opportunities in the 
v^r Id of work , and the educational paths to reach speci- 
f ic* occupations . 



^Allison L. Jackson, Developing Hearts, Hands, and Minds > (New 
Brunswick, NJ: Rutgers — The State University, Vocational- 
Technical . Curriculum Laboratory> 1976), p. 173. 



SAMPLE 3 



SOMERSET COUNTY VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 
OBJECTIVES OF SOMERSET COUNTY 
VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL^ 

The main reason for the existence of our school is the 
student. The curriculum of Somerset County Vocational- 
Technical High School is to develop to the greatest possible 
extent the following objectives? 

1. ,To prepare students for useful employment. 

2^ To keep i'n contact with industry so that our students 
^ will be prepared to fill their needs. 

3. To create in the student a desire to learn, and to 
\ create within the school the environjnent and climate for 
. learning 

4 . To , help, the student's explore their own abilities and 

needs in order to make a better choice in areas of ^ 
specialization.. ; ^ 

t\ : 

5. To help students develop a code of ethical principles 
for the deportment of^heir personal and civic life. 

6. To give all pupils the essentials of a general educa^ 
tion. 

7. To provide for the health, safety, and welfare of the 
students while under our jurisdiction. 

8. To keep our courses current and consistent with good 
trade practices. . . • * 

9. To continue hiring' the best qualified teachers. 

10. To guide all Students in the attainment of good health 
and phys ical f itness . ' . ^ 

11. provide extra curricular activities within the bounds 
of our school make-up . ^ ^ 

12. To provide civic and social expeitiences which will 
enable the students to adjust more readily in adult 
life. 



1 

^Allison L. Jackson, Developing Hearts, Hands, and Minds , (New 
Brunswick, N J : Rutgers — The State University, Vocational- 
Technical Curriculum Laboratory, 1976), p. 162. 
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SAMPLM 



SPECIFIC PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 



Program Goal: Develop means to train special nedds students in the allied health program. 



CONDITIONS 

r 

Time period 01 
target date 


• MEANS ■ , 
Action to be .taken 


CRITERIA 

Statements describing" circum- 
stances that will exist if 
• objective has been met ■. 


during the coming 
academic year ' • 


prQvide alternate, flexi- 
ble modes of instruction 
for special needs, students 
in allied health program 

« 


appropriate mode? of alternate 
instruction for special needs allied 
health studentsUill be outlined in 
courses of Studn unit plans, and/or 
individual le,arnHig packages 

/ . .' 


during the coming 
school year 

( 


students in the allied 
health program will be 
provided career guidance 
and counseling 

« 


records for each allied health stu- 
dent will indicate they have received 
career guidance and counseling before 
they entered the program 

records for each allied health stu- 
dent will indicate they have received 
career guidance and counseling during 
the program 


during the first ^ 
eight-week term of 
tne coming school 
year 


secure work stations, and 

^alternate work for allied 

health special needs stu- 

dents 
• 


all allied health special needs stu- 
dents will have experience at a work 
station or an approved alternate 
experience beginning with the first 
eight-week term . 


during'the coming 
school year 

i 


conduct home visitations > 
to promote better under- 
standing of special needs 
students in allied health. 


each teacher will visit the homes of 
at least three special needs allied 
health students 

« 



2; 
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^^x T^ri £Haditi6n to the proviously ostablishod goals and objec- 
tivoa, other sources of input also- need to bo ^-^^ 




for a list of Utah's first and second priority 



goals). These should be given . careful scrutiny, as the^e goals 
will be used' as a partial basis * for reviewing and approving or 
rejecting local applications for state and federad funding. The 
state plans for vocational education which each state "must develop 
will also contain valuable guidelines as to the. type of programs 
that can be approved for funding. / . 

Another source of information that can be particularly help- 
ful, in writing occupational program level goals apd ob-jectives 
are the curriculum guides^ core courses of study, and similar 
publications that^ are produced and di« tr j^buted by most curriculum 
laboratories and state departments of education. Copies of these 
publications are ^often available free of charge to school systems 
within the state. 

In the process of writing program goals and objfectives to 
meet the priority needs identified, care should be taken to not 
uDverlobk the need for statements dealing with supportive service 
needs. These support services include guidance and counseling, 
student placement, food services, student testing, teacher ?nd 
(Counselor inservice training, student follow-up, and m^ny other 
types of activities which are just ^s important as the basic 
instructional program. Goal and objective statements/ covering 
all these areas are needed, if '^s many as possible of the re^l 
student needs are to be , satisfied . (See Sample 4 for an illus- ^ 
tration of a guidance and counseling program obj ective . j Failure 
to meet these needs in the most ^appropriate ways have in the past 
resulted in many vocational programs falling far short of the 
goals establi^Jhed . . ^ ^ ' 

Long-Range vs. Short-Range Goals and Objectives 

Just as some priorities were established in terms of the 
overall program and supportive services needed in Step 4, it will 
also be necessary to establish some of the program goals and 
objectives written as short-term, and others as long-term. All 
of the priority needs that were identified should be reflected in 
one or more of the goal and objective statements developed. By 
considering the perceived importance of the goals established, 
and the gap between, present^^f forts and desired outcomesig| it i's 
usually possible to place a priority ranking on* each goal; 
resulting in some goals being classified as of immediate or 
short-range need, and others of long-range Vieed . 



The dollars av.i; lable will always irlMuonco the number of 
goals that can Ijg met within a yeaj^or two as opposed to five 'Or 
ten years. Other goals need t?o he clasbified as long range 
because of the scope of effort involved. For example, if a 
■school has no vocational programs it is unlikely that an exten- 
sive donstruction program can be launched immediately to house a ^ 
comprehensive voca tional program within a year or two. In addi- 
tion to the large costs involved, the time needed to purchase 
equipment, hire qualified teachers^ etc., wcnjld prohibit such a 
vfenture. A more realistic short-range goal might entail offering, 
three vocational program's the first year with others tb be added 
year by year until all vocational needs are met. 

One educational planning guide makes ti^fe'^statement that "in 
education, we tend to consider a priority as:' thai which will 
receive the first dollar left after: mandatory expenses are^et.v 
While perhaps a bit extreme, it does serve to point out thcTC 
dollars for education and vocational education are always in 
limited supply and hence some goals and objectives will ne^d to 
be delayed for future accomplishment. Other goals require such 
a magnitude of change, that considerable time is riearfessary. to . 
realistically accomplish them. 

' ■ . ^ 

In preparing your local agenc'y applications, both your imme-^ 
diate fone-yeaY) and long-range' .( f ive-ye^r) '^oals should be 
clearly specified3 Some state instructions for preparing a local 
plan for vocational education further specify that the annual and 
long-range objectives be prioritized separately, so that if state 
arid federal funds are not available :^o meet all of ' the vocational 
needs identified'', those, with the highest priority- as determined 
'by local decision-makers can be fun|[ed first. Goals which are 
too expensive to implement may haye to be* ignored for .the time 
being and relegated tq^ the status of a lo^g^range goal^. These 
long-range goals and their associated program objectives should 
nev.er be lost sight of however, for if they reflect real human 
needs, ways should be sought to satisfy them as soon as possible. 



▼ 



A Vou may wish to read Mager, Goal Analysis fo'r infor- 

r Optional mation and- samples of ,a detailed .step-by-step proce- 

L Activity .^^j.^ for specif ying measurable objectives for program 

\^ qoals. 
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^Activity Jj^ 



You may wish to obtain and review .statements of 
pirogram goals and objectives that have been developed 
Optional ^ others for a local- high school or post-secondary 

vocational program. Your resource person or state 
departmenjt of education officials should be ab^e to 
help you secure copies of these statements. Review 
the goals and objectives in terms of their appro-/ 
priateness, levels of speci]^ici ty , th^ degree to 
which achieving the objectives would ensure accom- 
plishment of the'goals^ whether^the criteri,a and con- 
ditions, for judging the achievement of each objective 
are sufficient so as to be measurable, etc. 



< 



Select an overall vocational "program or an occupa- 
tional program area for which you are familiat and/or 
responsible, and develop several sample program\goals 
for the program. (Note: If you wtere writing goals 
for a real vocational program, you would obtain input 
from a. variety of sources and individuals as described' 
in the information sheet. However, for this, activity , 
you should use your current familiarity with the 
program you select to generate three or four goal 
statements,) • \ ^ 

For each goal statement, write three or four program 
objectives (actions) which yoil feel would be neces- 
sary to accomplish theL-goal/ You may find a workr 
sheet format similar to the one presented in Sample. 4 
useful . * - 



V 




Rate your level of performance on each of the follO;»&- 
ing components involved in writing program- goals emd 
objectives. Place an X in the YES or NO column Jfo 
indicate whether all fbems met or did ' not meet , each 
criterion. For any goals Q|^oh jectives which did not 
meet a driterion, specify -flBI number (s) of t^e goals 
or pbjective(s) in the COMMENTS column, ajid briefly 
^indicate the problem. If, becatise of special circum- 
stances, a performance companent was not applicable, . 
or impossible to execute, place an X in the N/A 
column. ^ ■ _ ' 
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GOALS AND OBJECTIVES CHECKLIST 



1 



The program goals : 

!• describe broad intents or 
purposes . . . , 



are written at the program 
level , 



V are realistic in terms pf the 
selected vcw::ational program. . . . 

The specific program objectives : 

4. are adequate to cover or 

accomp^lish the selected pro- 
gram goal 



specify cloarly, completely, 
and realistically: 

a. *the conditions under which 
they will be accoitiplished . • 

b. the activities to be ^ 
performed 



the criteria for measuring 
thei'r accomplishments ..... 



N/A 


YES 


NO 


-— ^ 

COMMENTS 


X 






















■ : • ^ • 






a 

[ 





























LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



All j^ems mus|:^ receive YES, or N/A responses 

If any itemf receives a NO response, r^'i'se your goals and/or obj.ec- 
tives accordingly, or check with your ^eapurce person if 



V, 



necessary 
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Learning Experience II 



OVERVIEW 



Activity 




/ 

' Optional ^ 
^Activity ^ 




After completing the require^ 
knowledge of the procedures 
program and support service '^Alternatives, 
selecting the best alternative solution. 



reading; demonstrate 
involved in generating 

and in 



You will be reading the information sheets^ "Con- 
sidering Program and Support • Service Alternatives 7^" 
pp. 25-35, and "Selecting the Best Alternatives , " 
pp. 37-41. 



You may^wish to ;read, Copa, Geigle, and Imade, ^ 
Factors, Priorities, and Information Needs in Plan - 
ning Vocational Education oi? Copa, Geigle, and 
^rvin,- Critical Issues, in Planning Vocational ^^^^ 
Education. i ■ . ^ r f 



^1 



You- may wish to meet with a group of peers to 
discuss the, generation of program* alternatives 
arid/or procedures for selecting the ^best alterna- 
tives . • * 



con^tinued 
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OVSBVIBW continued 



You will be demonstrating knowledge of the planning 
procedures involved in generating program and sup- 
port service alternatives by gompleting thjp "Self- 
Check," pp. 4 3-4 4. • ' ^ 



4 



You will be evaluating * your competency by com-- . 
paring your completed "Self-Check" with the "Model 
Answers," pp. 4^-4 6. y 



For iViformation aboatT^xipnsidering the alternative 
Activity ^ program and supportive services that can be used to 
accomplish program goals and objectives , read the 
following information sheet. 



OONMDERINQ PROORAMT AND SUPPORT SERVICE ALTERNATIVES 

' ' ' , « 
Once vocational program goals ^and obj^ctives^ have been 
'establisl^ed and classified^ as either sh^rt-rangfe or long-range 
goals, the. program planner is ready to considfer the various, 
alternatives available for mee'ting the specified goals and obgec 
tives. ' -Usually there are several ways of obtaining or accom- 
plishing any given program goal. , .V * . ' 

— — ^ — — - 

The major factors to. consider in Step 6, "Consider Pro- 
gram Support Service Alternatives" of the vocational educa- 
tion planning process are as follows: 

• generate alternative strategics that will meet goals 
^ and objectives 

• a^ssess effectiveness and impact of alternative 

strategies " - ^- 

« 

. ' \# determine resources necessary for. each alternative 

•^assess political feasibility arid compat,ibility~with 
current programs 



- ; 



■ 

Although . not required as part of the local agojicy applica- 
tion, any comprehensive planning effort requires that these ways 
ctr alternatives be explored in order , to t^rrive at^ the "best" 
possible me^ns of achieving or reaching *the objective. These 
alternative^ may result froiji: 

•a. an .innovation which is art outgrowth of imagination, 
ingenuity, and creativity \ ► 



b- an adoptiofi of previously existing programs, services, 
and activities » • 

4 

C* an adaptation or ^njodif ication of existing programs, 
services, and activities"^ 



^E, P. Hilton^and Steven J. Gyuro, A System's Approach - 1970 Voca 
trional EduQation Handbook for State ^lan Development ajid Prepara 
tion . i (Frankfort^ KY: State Department of Education, Bureau of 
Vocational Education, 1970>, p. 46. 



Generating Alternatives 

* > 

Alternative strategies and solutions may bo geherated in 
various ways. An excellent starting point involves the use of 
the brainstorraing technique. To elicit as many feasible alterna- 

( tives afl poss:^ble, individuals with several different perspec- 
tives should be involved in this "proGeB'te . Specialists, cpnsul- 

' tants, advisory committee and advisory council member s,^ teachers, 
counselors, other administrators, and p'a'rents^ may- well be involved 
in deriving the alternative sol\itions. Various information 
r^e^ources such as ERIC, AfM/ARM, current literature , etc.> should 
l^e investigated for program and support service i^eas. 
• * 

the key to effectively generating alternatives involves 
searching for all potential solutions to achieving .pi "goal rather 
than just relying on the techniques that have been us^ed before. 
This is the stage of the planning process where imagination and ^ 
creativity must again be given free reign in terms of seeking ^ " 
. alternative ways the college or school might be innovative in 

accomplishing important goals. At this point, planners and their 
, helpers should not confine their thinking to the conventional 
programs and support services that have been traditipnal ly used. 
Instead, the possibilities of- new technologies, new courses, new 
services, and modified programs must be explored. * * 

For example, if inadeqi^te counseling and guidance 
services were established as the jj^roblem with the 
highest priority, then possible solutions and alterna- 
nt ives n^ight include: 

• employ ^additional counselors 

• incorporate career information into all' high 
. school courses ' " 

• establish a career information center for students 

• conduct planned a^ctivities on careers by such 
means as assembly programs, field trips, job 
shadowing, etc. * - r 

<j • initiate a vocational career ^orientation program 

Each of the five suggestions would^elp resolve the 
problem of inadequate counseling. ^ " , . ^ 

The generation of alternative solutions should not be con- 
fined* to what the school or college can do either* In some^cases 
privat^e agencies will be able'^to do as good a.^job, and perhaps an 
even better job, of meeting cyrC^in Vocational goals. For exam- 
ple , a - jbrivate vocational or technical school or college located 



^— ^ . I ; ' > 

^Peqgy W. Patrick, Planning Voc ational Education:, A Guide for 
Local School Administrators , {Little Rock, AR: Arkansas Depart- 
ment of Education, Vocational-Technical and Adul^ Education, 
1977) , p. 25. ; 

• ■' 
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noar your achW^^W^JTT^t^^ sp^ecializcd training 

doaired by a fpw studehtg at a much loW» co'st't'han would l>e ' 
involved in establishijig n^w progrfiuns to' meet these .students ' 
neei^s • , / 

• I 

Other private or pul?lic agencies may be able to. effectively 
assist the school or college with such things as aptitude testiftg 
services » which- are often provided by the local, eanployment secu- 
rity office; and student placemcjit , which publi-c and private 
employment agencies may be. able to help with. In mapy states, 
school districts have formed consortiums like the Boards of 
Cooperative Educ&tion Services (BOCE^) Established across New 
York State. Consortiums aiich .as the^e provide specialized stu- 
dent services like psychological testing and counseling that most> 
districts' could hot finance' alone.' " , 

When doing some comprehensive vocational planning for the 
Baltimore, Ma-ry land Public Schools, school personnel were asked 
to rank what they believed to be the best ways of meeting the 
needs of vocational students. The results of this survey are 
illustrated in Sample 5. 

Some other examples of innovative approaches to meeting' 
problems and accomplishing vocational program goals are provided 
'in the- following quote from a study giiide on Laying the 'Ground - 
' woi*k for Vocational ■ Education Curriculum design . * 

* 

Educator^ have a tendency to look for remedies within 
the traditional school builc|ji^ng, classroom,, and l^ora- 
tqry setting and by using "tried and t^ue" teaching^ 
^ methods. There is nothing inherently ' wrong with doing 
this — :the results in fact are often positive; however, 
by investigating further — by reading, doing research/ / 
and taking Anquiries---more options become availalple for 
meeting needs afid, solving problems. Identifying alter- 
natives for pjrogram needs is one of the most innovative 
and creative steps in tjie pre-planning process. -The 
following are examples of identified alternatives to 
traditional educational solutions: 
a. Hughson Union High School in California is 

operating a curriculum designed to totally inte- 
grate vocational and academic education, using 
several "lea,rning management systems." In an 
ihdividually prescribed instruction approach, 
' V • e^ch student spends 20% of Tiis . school time in 
large-group instruction , 4 0% in small-group 
instrubtion, ar\d 40% in independent study. This 
approach is nonqraded, and students proceed at 
' their own rate. There are no 'failures; a student 
simply recycles through a unit if he needs addi- , 
tional worky Results, according to "A Policy and ^ 
System -Study of California Vocational Education^" 
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SAMPLES 



HVAYS PERCEIVED BY SCHOOL PERSONNEL TO PROVIDE BEST FOR MEETING ^ 



THE VOCATIONAL 



EDUCATION NEEDS OF A MAXIMUM NUMBER OF STUDENTS^ 



1 1 

Fdu^tinn/il FIpIH^ 
N=324 ' 

/ ' 


Ways of Meeting Needs for Voc«(ional .Educition 


Comprehensive 
Neighborhoojl 
Sch66ls 

\%\ ' 


Area Skill , 
Centers 

1%) 


Comprehensive - 
Neighborhood 
Schools and 
Area Skill' 
Centers 
{%] 


Offering 
Outside 
Public 

^ SecQfldary 
Schdils 

' (%) 


None of 
Those Shown 


Fnolith Twrhpr? 

LI lUI 191 1 1 Cy^MCi 9 


1.5 


25 


6 


2 




0,3 




0.6 


1.5 


4 


9 


• 0,3 


0.6 


JWICIlWC OMU' Ul 














MAthpmatir^ TpAchPf? 


1.5 


0.9 


8.6 


1.2 


0,6 


Ifi'^tjstrial Arts find/or ' 














TAl TparhPT? 


• 03 


* 12 


4 


3 


0,3 


0.0 


Hone Economics ■ 














Toarhpfc 

1 Cot MCI) 


03 


03 


0.3 


0.0 


0.0 
















Tparhpr? * 


0.6 


0,0 ' 


5 


9 


0.0 


0,0 


Mu^ir Teachers 


0,0 


'0.6 


0.3 


0,0 


/ OJ 


Art TpArhpr^ 


0.0 


0.0' 

* 


■'O.e 


0.0 


0.0 


Physical Education ' 














Teachers 


0,3 


• * 0.0 


0. 




0,0 


0.0 


Foreign Language 














Teachers 


0,0 


0.3 


1 


2 


0,0 


0,0 


Counselors 


0,3 


4.6 


12 


7 


• , 0.3 ' 


0.6 


Adininistrators and/or 














ittjpervisors f 


0.6 


2.8 


'9. 


9 ' 


0.0 


.0.3 • 


VWk Study/Placement 














' Associates 


5.9 


1.9 , 
„ . /*• 


3. 


1, 


0.0 


0.0 


District Total ' 


7.1 


17,6 


62,3 


4,3 


• 2.8 



^Daniel E, Koble, Jr. and Mark Newton, Master Plan for the Developinent^of Vocational Educa - 
g j^^- Lon Skill Centers in the Baltimore City (Maryland) Public Schools . (Columbus, QH; The 

' a— "anter for Vocational Education, The Ohio State University, n.d.), p. 26. 
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havo boon j.[joct"ac:ul«ir "The dropout rat e has 
^ bc5on roducri-'cl from 30* to two dropouts in two 
years; 13 previous dropouts havo returned to 
*^3choo 1 . • . . Tho continuation school, for those who 
had cjotton out of stop in the regular school 
proqram, has bocni closed, Huqhson is now taking 
dropouts from Turlock and Modesto. The percent- 
age of the student body pursuing post-high school 
education has increased from about half to about 
70ft.. Approximately one-third of the terminal 
high school graduates are presently employed in 
jobs directly related their major emphasis in 

school . " ^ 

b. Ins t rue t i ona 1 Ma tor ia Is , Department of Defense 

i ns t r uc t i ona 1 ma t o r i a 1 s a re be i ng made acces^i ble 
to teachers by a Northwestern Regional Educa- 
tional Laboratory ^(NWRKL) project. Noting that 
military- Mt?rvicc.^s had training programs Cfcr which 
many materials had C)een developed, NWREL investi- 
gated thtvir usefulness for schools. AVn examina- 
tion of 42,000 t ransparonci eys and 500 films used 
in N^vy training revealed 12J,000 suitable items. 
NWREL is now do'voloping index catalogues in seven 
vocational areas — auto mechanics, welding , machin- 
-ist trades, basic electripity, basic electronics, 
first aid, and marine navigation — for distribu-- 
tioh to teachers in NWREL' s five-state region*. 
The firm^ phase, with the cooperation of the 
state departments of Alaska, Idaho, Montana, 
Oregon, ond Washington, is to establish clearing- 
houses for the ca-ti^l ogxied materials. 

c: Career Counseling and Guidance . VIEW (Vital 

Information for Education and Work) , originally 
developed in San Diego, California, is a system ^ 
that Htorof^ microfiche mounted in a data — 
- processinc} aperture card. With state and regional 
modi fications i(i ncl uding, in some places ^ chang— 
i ng tho aoronym base to "Vocational Information 
"for Education and Work") , VIEW is beginning to 
en joy wide^£;proad usage. In California, the 
system Is one of the ma j or components of 1 1 
career informatic^n centers. 

Tho V I liv; system involves compiling (and fre- 
guent ly u{:)dating) information on different occu- 
pations, puttin<;| tho information into a standard 
format, which can include both typeset material 
and i 1 lu5i.trations , transferring the material on a 
particular occupation to- a piece of ifiicrof i Im , and 
mounting the f iche in a data-processing aperture 
card. Docks of VIEW cards are then p^ced, along 
with a microfiche reader or reader-printer machine. 
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in locations where they are accossible to atudonto 
and their toachcra and counsolors.^ 

ABaesainq the Ef f cct i voneaa and Impact of Alternatives 

In preparation for the decision that must follow, each pro- 
gram ftltornative generated should be considered in terms of its 
likely effectiveness in meeting the specified goals and objec-' 
tives. Effectiveness in this sense is used ^ st quality factor. 
For instance, in the case of the five alternatives presented 
earlier as potential solutions to the problem of inadequate coun- 
seling and guidance, prof essional- judgments must be made by the 
best ex-ports available as to which of the five alternatives are 
likely to result in the greatest improvement in the quality of 
counseling and guidance services pro\fi.ded.' It may be judged in 
this instance that quality could be improved most by the employ- 
ment of addi t ional counsc lors and least by. incorpor'^ting career 
information into all high school courses. Such judgments are 
usually subjective and estimatiis^ by experts at best. However, 
wnen coupled uTith other inputs such as the cost of the.vtn:yous 
alternatives, thoy provide valuable information fdr decision- 
making. * Some planners attempt to rank all of the plausible * 
alternatives from highest to Idwest in terms of their likely 
effectiveness. 

In a Similar mann^^r, the impact of alternative approaches in 
terms of the numbers of students that can be served by each 
approach is another valuable type of data needed at this point. 
The assessment of likely impact on the problem or need reflected 
by the goal in question is the point of concern^ Sgme alterna-* 
tives generated for any particular goal axe likely to reach more 
students (a quanti ty, factor ) and, thus, to- have greater overall 
impact on solving the problem than t)thers . In guidance and coun- 
seling, for example,^ it might be argued that the employment of 
additional counselor.^ and/or the incorporation of career informa- 
tion into all high school courses would impact most upon the goal 
of providing all students with more caireer planning inf orma tion 

In some instances, the judgment of likely impact of one 
alternative as compared to another will be clear-cut and easy to 
,make. In other cases, the judgment will not be easy, will be 
quite subjective, but will need to be made by the most knowledge- 
able persons available to assist in the planning effort. In the 
case of the guidartco and counseling alternatives, it would be 
most appropriate to obtain judgments about: botl||^he likely. effec- 
tiveness arid impact of the various al ternaf iveaPf rom the guidance 
staff, thJ^Kigh school tG^ttkrs , the librarian, and other admin- 
istrators* ll^^P^ 

. 

^ James A. Dunn c t al . , Laying the Groundwork for . Vocational Educa 
tion .Curriculum Design: Module 5 . (Palo Alto, CA : American 
Insfcitxites for FTesearch, 1976) , pp. 17-20. 
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Dettirmtne HcHo urccH \u *i| ulrt >d by lu^ch Altornativ o 

Before doc inionn cart ho made about the best Alternative for 
any given qoal, an ostijnatu of the cost of each alternative? 
should be carefully macT^. A more detailed and exact budget is 
normally developed later, after a decision has been, made about 
which alternative will best meet tehc districts needs* The amount 
of available funds in likely to outweigh many other factors when 
decision-makerfl are r'eviewing alternative solutions, so the 
careful estimation of cost is an essential task at this point in 
the planning process. It is at this point where the school or 
college's <businoss manager can be most helpful.* 

For each feasible alternative the following cost information 
should be provided . 

# arn ostimatr of the start-up or initial cost of the proposed 
alternative^ (Thi s will include costs of facilities con- 
struction or modification, equipment, curricular and refer- 
ence materials, recruitment of staff, 'and other intial items 
that take, time or cost money.) 

•an estimate of the ongoing or operational cos ts of the pro- 
posed alternative (Here should be included the cost of con- 
sumable supplied, personnel salaries, transporat ion costs, 
maintenance costs and other overhead charges.) 

•an estimate of the likely student : teacher ratio and the per 
pupil cost of the alternative 

• suggestions as to how the alternative could best be financed^ 
if any (F6r example, in some- instances, an alternative might 
be eligible for 100% funding by submitting a proposal tp an 
agency or foundation that is known to be interested in 
funding the type of program or service desired.) 

As it should appt^ar, this is an important, but not an easy, 
task that must be completed before data-based decisions about 
which alternative is. best can be made. This type of cost estima- 
tion will permit a dollar figure to be associated with each pro- 
gram goal and/or pbjoctivo. Care must be taken to charge only a 
fair share of the personnel, (equipment, and other costs that will 
be involved in im]3lemont i ng the particular goal or objective. 
Informed judgments must be made when deciding what percentage of 
a teacher's, counselor ' s , ^ and/or other person's time will be* 
required to implement, maintain, and supervise the particular 
activity in question. Any special costs that may be involved 
(e.g., posta'ge-or phone expenses required to carry out follow-^up 
studies) must be considered. In the final analysis, what is 
desired is a comparison of the amount of money required to 
achieve each goal so that the cost? involved can be compared with 
the emphasis placed on the goal. If it appear^s that an excep- 
tionally large amount of money will need to be spent to achieve a 
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low frffclojfcity goal/ while a small amount will permit the achieve- 
ment tfMtva high piriority goal, a clear justification exists for 
choosing .to implement the high priority goal (all other factors 
being equal)*. . 

While there is no magic formula for completing this step of 
the planning** process, some simple cost estimate forms have proven 
very useful. A sample form using a program goal statement and 
its associated ^r^gram objectives as a focal point is presented 
as Sample 6. If desired, the basis for cost estimation can. be a 
smaller entity such as an individual program objective, or a 
larger entity such as the total" costs for a new occupational: 
pffering or a new or modified supportive service such as place- 
ment or fpllow-up.- 

Assess Political Feasibility and Compatibility 

with Current Programs ! ' . . • ''^ 

When considering program and support service alternatives,^ 
one additional ^roup of factors needs to be given .consideration. 
These factors may be grouped together and labeled "political 
feasibility and" program compatibility factors." All other fac- 
tors^being equal or nearly so, these often will play an' important 
role in the final selection of the best alterr\ative solution. An 
all . inclusive description of the type" of factors that need to be 
taken intdj consideration at this point in the process is diffi- 
cult, if not impoj^ible to prepare. What is- politically feasible 
in- one college or .school and community, may be completely imprac- 
tical in another community because of the different values, 
expectations, and beliefs held by citizens, business, and labor 
groups . ^ \ 

By considering the proposed alternatives compatible with 
current programs , we mean the following. 

\ • The proposed alternative will not take away large numbeys of 
students from another needed vocational program which is 
already operational . — While there may be enough students to 
'justify offering one occupational program in a given cluster 
area , there may no^t be sufficient numbers of interested 
. students to offer a second program of the same nature-. ^ 
Instead the current program may need to be modified so as to 
accommodate, thr6ugh more individualization or a general 
cooperative work-study approach, a broader rangW|of student 
interests than are currently being met. 

• The proposed alternative will' not duplicate another agency's 
effort . --If the local employment acrencies. public and pri- 
vate, fpr> example , are doing a good job of helping all 
vocational program students find employment, as they exit 
programs, it may be duplicative and unwise use of pubidc 
funds to set up a schpol placement program ' 
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Program Goal 

Associated V 
Program 
Objectives : 



1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 



GpAL^ST ESTIMATION FORM 



Cost Category 
Personnel 

Equipment 



Initial 
( S t a r t- up ) Costs 



Ongoing (Yearly) 
Operational Costs 



Supplies and Materials 

Fg^cilities 

(1) Office 

(2) Classroom 

(3) Laboratory 

\ . 

Mainten:^nce 



f. Travel 



g. Miscellaneous (postage, 
^ • phone, printing, 

duplication^ etc.) 



TOTAL 



A- 
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• Another example of duplicated effort might involve the con- 
duct of a follow-up study* " If the overall school or voca- 
tional program is conducting , follow-up studies, it' should be 
unnecessary for each occupational program, or vocational 

. service area to conduct its own study. in some states, a 
statewide system of follow-up has already been implemented/ 
hence local follow-^up studies should be, conducted only /when 
they 'supplement rathpr that duplicate a' statewide effort. . 

• The proposed al ternative shbul^Nge^jiJompatible with the other 
• educational programs from a healtR^ and safety viewpoint^ .— 
Will highly toxic or combustible materials be utilized? 

, Will obnoxious fumes, odours, smoke, or distracting JiSs'es be 
created tjjat will interfere with the learning or llealth and 
safety of other, students enrolled at the. institution. 'Will 
a special facility be required because of the hazardous 
. , , materials or loud noises involved? These and other health 
and safety factors need to be carefully scrutinized . ^ 

When- considering the po 1 i t i c a 1 . f e as i b i 1 i t v of "^the proposed^ 
alternatives, -the following types>oa factors need to be' analyzed. 

. . ♦ - Hqw acceptable will the proposed program or service -be to 
' the com?nunity ?--Did a community "survey or other planned 
activity ,■ or an advisory committee or advisory council; 
meeting elicit reactions that , suggest the alternative .would 
be favorably or unfavorably viewed? ■ ■ - * 

• Will parents and students support and participate in the 

' program jor service sufficiently to justify its.^ cost ?— Thefe 
should be sufficient data (student and/or parent surveys) feo 
indicate rea l interest on the. part of -students and their 
parents^ IpjPkny proposed programs or supportive services.. • 
Without* the support of "the intended clientele, a program 
or support service si:ands little chance of being successful. 

• WiJ.1 labor, business,- and civic groups support the program 
or service ? — If there is strong opposition to a training 
■program that might ^interfere- or somehow duplicate a business 
or labor supported apprenticeship program, a careful analy- 
sis of the pros and cons of establishing such a program is 

.in ordefr. Without S4iff±cien.t business and labor 'support, 
for -example, work stations for cooperative experience pro- 
grams and jobs for program graduates may be-completely 
unavailable or not available in suffioientrnumbers. ' " 

• Will the proposed program be appropriate for the leve.r of 

» . studehts. involved ?--Some technical prngT-.=.m^ ^T-^ ^.pp^^'pr-j p, t e 
only ..for pes t-socondary vocational or technical institutes 
and/9r.communitv college offerings. At the same time, some 
vocational programs ^re most appropriately offered at the 
Elecondary lev^ . " 
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will- the •proposed'^t^ograin or service be viewed as a luxury 
or as a heeded activity ? — The pjiirchase large and experi- 
81. ve laboratory equipment may be viewed as i^nnecessary , if* 
experience with such ^equipment can readiiy tie obtained 
through cooperative work experience programs with local 
business and industry. Up -to the pf-esent, many educators 
and non-educators Kave viewed a schbol placement service aS 
an unnecessary luxury and a duplication of what public and 
private employiftent agencies- do. Studies are revekling, 
however, that few vocational students are ever hfelped in - 
their initial job searches by these agenciies. Unless the . 
community fully understands the need for sudh a pJ*icement 
service, it might be politically unfeasible to establish 
such. _ 
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Po r i n f o rma t ion on us in^ ^ d'BC^i^s±on^^ma^±ng-^ — 
Adtivity ^ involving appropriate* personam in selecting the best 
alternatives, read the following information sheets 




SELECTING THE BEST ALTERNATIVES 

" \ 

The seventh step iri the comprehensive vocational education 
planning mpdel presented^^invoiyes selecting from among the various 
alternatiyes gen,eratad, the beat program and support service 
options available. This step iln the planning process ii^ basically 
a decision-making step where tlie best ^>rogram and support service 
alternatives 'are selected for/actual implementation (or proposed 
implementation if actual^ iiiaplomen tat ion is dependent upon state 
dep^^rtment approval andr funding) . 



The major factors to^^Gjnri^ider in . Step 7 , "Select 'the 
Best Alternatives" ofriirlTe planning process are: 

•involve appropriate persons 

• use decision-making criteria^ 



In a s.ense this step may be viewed as the culmination of all 
the data collection,- needs assessment, analysis, etc., that have 
been completed ii^ J::he comprehensive and somewhat complex process 
of vocational program planning^ At this point all t^e data has 
b^n assembled,, the alternatives have been delineated, and now 
decisions must be made ' as to which solutions will be beSt ^or 
your fecfioql or college. V \ . i 

Involve Appropriate Persons 

One of the most important things to remember at this point 
is the principle of involvement. Simply' stated . this is tfie, prin - 
ciple of involviriig in the planning process tHose persons whfo will 
be af foGcted by the program outcomes and who will be responsible 
for implementing the plans conceived . While admin^istrators and 
program^ planners may be tempted at this point to "go it alone" 
because it- is certainly easier and more ' expeditious to do so, 
such/ urges iliust be resisted. While the final decision-making 
authority rests with the school board, and, through their del^-^ 
gation, wi^h the superintendent or -president pf the institution, 
wise educational leaders will seek and utilize the inputs and 
recojrnmendatidns of informed and concerned others. In the voca- 
tional education planning process , they should at least partiality 
delegate this decision-making function to the staf f planning 
committee and to the focal vocational advisory council • The 
latter group's recommendations must be sought by law under the 
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"~V6~ca'tronaT"Ed^^^ Amendmentjs of 197C. Although the responsi- 

bility for these decisions rests at the highest levels, we know 
from cbnsiderable experience and, research th^t a program involving 
educational 'changes has' the best chance of success if those 
directly affected play a major role iri its planning • 

Use of Decision-M aking Crit e ria 

While jfchere is considerable latitude in the method which can 
.be used to, select among alternatives, some type- of rationale, 
data-fcased, and objective approach involving, predetermined cri- 
teria should be selected • The temptation of many administrators 
and program planners to ""fly hy the seat of the pants" at this 
'point must be avoided. A more logical and defensible approach 
involves; the specification of spme' Irriteria , and some use of a 



ranking approach with the criteria forming the basiSs for informed 
judgments. • . ' 

For example, the model developed in Fresno, Calid^ornia, » 
provides for the. assignment of an arbitrary score 
(ranging from plus 4 positive effect to minus 4 nega- 
tive effect) to each of the proposed solutions. A , 
separate ranking is assigned for each of a variety of 
factors: staff reaction, community reaction, student r 
reaction , costs , availability of resources , time needed 
to implement, and success of similar ventures. It is 
then possible to derive a cumulative score for each 
alternative, and rank them. The factors to be rated 
may vary to sQit the decision-makers, and more sophis- 
ticated variations can provide for a system of weight- 
ing factors. 9 * 

There appears to be little agreement as to which factors 
ought to be used in the ranking process. If Step 6 has been carr 
ried out as outlined earlier in this inforTtiation sheet, data will 
be available on the : * ^ 

• likely effectiveness (quality) of each alternative 

** * 
•likely impact (quantity) of each alternative 

• resources necessary to implement each alternative 

• political feasibility of each alternative 

• compatibility of ^ach alternative with parent programs 



\ 



^Kenneth Pack and By^rn\ard KapJan, Comprehensive Planning in Edu - 
cation , No. 1 in a Series of Handbooks on Comprehensive Planning 
for Local Education Districts. (Trenton, N J : Department of 
Education, 1974), p. 12. 
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Us^g, the guidance and counseling problem and alternatives 
p^res&nted earlier ^^s an example, a ranking form such as the one 
presented as Sample 7 could be used. V ' 



other factors commonly mentioned suggest tha^^^ criteria for 
this type of decision-making* *i/iclude : ^ 

_ -. ■ ^ ' - . f . ' • . • 

• chanfce of success of each alternative V * 

• eaipe of implementation . - ^ ^ - 

• cost-effectiveness of each alternative 

• staff. (educators) reactions to each alternative 

• availability of resources 

Another variation of this type of ranking approach involves 
assigning diijferent weights to different factors. The effective- 
ness, impact/ and co^st factoirs, f 6:h*..^ample, may be given double 
or triple the weight giv^n to the other factors^ Another varia- 
tion involves' giving more weight, for example, *to the overall 
rankings^ of administrators and board members as opposed to advi- 
sory council or staff member rankings. 

In a Minnesota reseajjjb'h study using simulation techniques 
.and designed to analyze decision-inaJ^ng procedures, eight majpr 
factors were identified as keys in the decision-making processes 
U3ed by a group of selected educational planners as a b^^idf for 
justifyirtg their decis9ns about program alternatives. The ques- 
tion pos^d by the Minnesota researchers was "What factors were 
used in making decisions concerni^ng the questions posed through 
the simulation exercise?" The majot factors that emerged ^and 
their operational definitions are presented in Table l.>^ 

While these f actor A^have not been proven to be the tfbst 
important , or the only fafctors that should be used as criteria for 
making .-planning decisions they were found' to be important by a 
selected group of experienced planners dealing with, real program 
alternatives. Since there is not a uniformly agreed upon list of 
criteria that should l?e^ used/ local planners will"have to decide 
which criteria are mo^st relevant for theit particular situation. 
Perhaps most importarlt is t'hat the criteria being used be reason- 
able and be made explicitly known to all concerned and involved. 
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SAMPLE? 



RANKIflG.OF ALTERNATIVE SOLUTIONS! 



Goal: Improved Guidance and Counseling Services 



1 • 

1 

\ ■ . 

\ 

Alternatives 


Criteria 




V 


Eriective- 
ness 


imgact 


I '* 

Cost 


Political 
bility 


Program 
Comoati- 
bility ■ 


Total 
Weight 


Overall 
Priority 
Ranking 




1 2 i 4 


i i i 


i L J *i 


1 2 3 4 


1 2 3 4 






Emolov 

Additional 
counselor 


2 


1 A 


A 




4 


15 ' 


2 


TnrorDoratG 

•Information 








/ 

I 








Into Aii 
Courses 


• 

1 




z 


1 


2 






















Information 
center 


1 


1 


2 » 


3 




11 ' 




Planned 
















Career 






t 










Information 
Activities 


1 


1 


2 , 


2 


; 3^ 


9 . 




Vocational 
















Career 














< 


Orientatioi^. 
Program 


ft 

4 


4 ^ 


t * 

3 


3 


4 


, 16 


1 


1 = Lpw 2 

* 


= Moderate 


. 3 = High 


4 = Veil 
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^Adapted from Peggy W. Patrick, Planning Vocation^ .Education; 'A Guide for Local Administrators , 
JO (Little Rock, ARi/ Arkansas Department of Education, .Vocational-Technical and Adult Education, 
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TABLE ^1 



MAJOR FACTORS (CATEOORieS) AND THEIR OPERATIONAL DEFINITIONS''*' 



Hajor Factors 



Satisfaction 



Operational Definition 
(Factors Cited, by Simulation Participants) 



Individual Needs of People ; preferred occupa<lons 
of fi^tudentSy special needs of individuals, student 
Interest, cost to students, ability to serve stu^ 
dents, etc. ^ 



Sa t is f ac tor iness 



Ef f iciency 



Alternative Sources 



.Quality 



Needs of Society ; occupational demand, placement 
rate, employer acceptance, economic growth, occupa- 
tional turnover rate, business and labor Interest, 
e tc . 



Educational and/or Program Cost ; staff and facili- 
ties availability, duplication of effort, cost is 
prohibitive, entry level program, cost-effectiveness, 
cost per student, etc. , ^ 

Other Educational Source^ ; other agencies better 
tooled to provide training, apprenticeship-approach, 
secondary education Is sufficient, etc. . 



Educational and/or ProgramjQuallty ; , program pre- 
requisites and orjganlzatiosr, local- support* services, 
on-the-job trailing opportunities, program compre- 



hensiveness, 



:c . 



Equal Opportunity 



^ 

Legal 



Equal Dpportfunlty for Education : vocational educa- 
tlon should ^e made available to all who can benefit, 
career, education for minorities, cultur^al goals of- 
minorities arp different, etc« 



Legal Requirements : college degree - program, voca- 
tional education act, professional occupation, 
skilled worker, limited training required, etc> 



Mutual Satisfaction 



Combined Needs of Society and Iiidlvlduals : programs 
could provide useful training, needs of local area, 
documentation for need of programs, needs of nation, 
upgrading of existing occupations, etc.^ 



l^Georgo H* Copa e t a I , > F actors, Priorities, and Information Needs in Planning 
Vocational Edueatlon: Views of Selected Educational Planners in Minnesota . 
(Minneapolis , MN ; University of Minnesota, Department of Vocational and 
Technical Education, 1976), p. 23. 
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_.^J^°f the research study cc^nd ucted by 
Optional ' tfie""Minnesb'ta "Research "CoordTn'ating'lLJn^^ 
Activity JV /the procedures used to identify important vocational 
^ education decision-making factors you^ may wish to 
read Copa, Geigle, aiid Imade, Factors, Priorities /'^ 
and Information Needs in Planning Vocational Education , 

. . * OR 

For informatiqp abou^ a series of simulation exercises 
dealing wil^h vocational education planning*, you may 
wish' to read Copa/ Geigle, andlrvin. Critical Issues 
in Planning Vocational- Education . You may -wish to 
meet with some of yoijr peers to complete one or more 
of the eight simulation exercises presented. 




^ You may wish to meet with 1-5 peers who are a 
Oatkmal taking this module to discuss procedures for g 
I Activity JP ift^ program and support service aitematiyes and/pr ' 
\ Jm to discuss procedures for selecting the best alterna- 

tive. 
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Th^, following items check y^ir comprehension of the 
TOatreirTa-l-ln the in^dri^^ sheeW,~^<31isiderrn — r 

Activity J Program and Support Service Alternatives," pp. 25-35, 
and "Selectingg^he Best Alternatives," pp. 37-41. 
Each of the fi^. items requires a short essay-type 
response. Please explain fully, but briefly, and - 
m^ke sure you respond to all parts of each item. 



SELF-CHECK 

Ij. Why should local administrators take the time necessary to 
' develop alternative delivery strategies for each major p,ro- 
, gram goal^ instead of simply devising one workable alterna- 
tive? ^ • . 



2. What technique is recpmmeikied for the generation of alterna- 
tivfes^ and who should be involved? / 



3. What information about each progr^am alternative generated 
• should be assembled in preparation for the selection of the^ 
best alternative step that follows? , . 



4 What* basic pla nning principle sAolafd 'be adhered t6 when - 

, selecting "the be sit aTberna%Xve "for meeting "eacTT^ptogrt^ 



5. Describe the type of criteria that should be used in jujiging 
which of the alternatives available to meet a given goal 
will be the best. ^ ■ ^ 




Compare your completed responses to the "Self-Check* • 
ALitJhL tJh.e_^.!!llod.e 1 An 8wexflJ!_jgiven^iaeXpM^-- - Yoiir, re sponsjes . 
need not, duplicate the model re&^>dnses; however, y6u 
should have covered the <same madior . points. 
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MODEL ANSWERS 

1. The whole purpose of the comprehensive planning^process is 
to help planners arrive at the best possible solution to 
each' vocational need that exists,' It is only through a 
careful consideration of all the available program and 
support service alternatives that the "best solution** can 
be derived. - . 

2. The brainstorming technique is recommended as probably the 
best appi;pach to developing a comprehensive array of- voca- 
tional program and/or support service options ^foj: meeting 
each priority goal. During this process/ everything pos- 
sible should b^ done to encourage the development ,of inno- 
vative and creative approaches for meeting the goals. 

' . ' - • ' • 

As, many different knowledgeable persbns as possible should 
be involved in the process ojf generating alternatives • 
Among those that should be included are vocational teachers, 
counselors, other administrators, consultants, parents, and 
advisory committee and advisory council members. 

\. At least the following types of information should be devel- 
oped or otherwise assembled for selection of the bisst alter- 
native: ^ . 

a, likely effectiveness C^^ality) of each alternative 
b* likely impact (quantity) ' of each alternative ^ 

c, estimate of the resources needed to implement each 
alternative 

d, assessment of political feasibility 

e, assessment , of compatibility with current programs 

When selecting the best alternative, the principle of 
invtolving in the planning prpces's those persons- who will be 
affected by the program outcomes and who will be responsible 
for implementing the plans conceived, should be closely 
observed. The new 1976 Vocational Education Araen<iments 
require specifically, that members of the local advisory 
council be one of the groups involved. " * 

s ^ \ • . 

There is little agreement apparent as to what criteria '\ ' 
should form the basis of the selection process. It is 
recommended that the criteria to be u^ed be explicitly 
agreed. upon beforehand and that some type of ranking of 
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each alternative across the criteria sele°g.ted be completed. 

The following represent some of the most commonly uised 
criteria: . , . ' 

. ■ . . . ■ [ ^ , \ 

a. likely effectiveness '"^ 

b. likely overall impact 

c . ' x^esouirces required 

di ^ political ^asibility 

*e. compatibility with present programs « 

f. ease/of implementation 

g. cosjc/ef f e<:,tiveness of alternatives 

h. ecmcatdt reactions to alternatives 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE : Your completed "Self -Check" should have 
covered the same major points as the model responses. If you 
missed some points or have questions about any additional points 
you ,made, revj.eW the ma^ierial in the information sheets, pp. 25-4 
or check with your res||purce person if necessary. 



* ' Learning Experience IH 



(T 



OVERVIEW 



After ^completing the required reading, demonstrate 
knowle'dge of the important concepts and procedures 
•to follow in developing implementation plans for 
vocational education. 



Activity 




You will be reading the information sheet, 
"Devel9ping Implementation Plans , " pp. 49-73 




You will be obtaining and reviewing copies of the 
application forms that miist be completed by local 
educational agencies applying for vocational ^/unds 
in your state. ' 



V 



Optional 
Activity 



You , may wish to mget Jvith peers . to discuss con- 
cepts .^i^d pro'cedures^ for developing local voca*** 
tifrna^i educat-ion ^j^rogram plans. 



You will Be demonstrating knowledge of concepts and 
prQcedure,$ to^.foli^low in develoBring implementation 
yl^^^y ckott^ the "^elf-aheck/" 75-76. 




. For information on the ma j or factors to consider and 
Activity . procedures to follow in developing local plans for 

implementing the alternatives selected, read the fol- 
lowing information sheet.^' . » 



DCVELOPtNG IMPLEMENTATION PLANS 

Once the program anjd support service alternatives to be 
implemented have beenl selected (actual implementation may still 
be contingent upon approval for federal and state funding) , the 
alternatives must be developed into a plan for implementation . 
Effectfve implementation must be planned and well coordinated to 
ensure the development of a smooth and effective plan of opera- 
tion. Now that the list of program and support service options 
has been reduced to those that will be put anto operation if 
funding is forthcoming; actual detailed plans, budgets, and time, 
schedules need to be prepared. 



-Th^ nfajor f actors , to consider in Step 8, "Develop Imple- 
mentation Plans" of the planr^ing process are: 

• specify major activities and events ^ 

• determine total resource requirements ^ 

• develop a management plan 

• cjevelop and submit application forms 
begin adtual iYnplementation 



Without effective implementation, the entire pJfenning process 
iB. reduced to. d more or less meaningless exercise. The implemen-- 
tation step. should bfe viewed as the culmination of the assessment 
^andl d^velopijiental phases of the planning process, and the begin- 
ning of 'steps— to ensure successful implementation the chosen^ 
solutions. A concrete and specific plan of action Is needed that 
will ensure success to the maximum extent possible. 

^ This step also represents the point at which refinement and 
consolidation must occur. Refirlement must oct:ur in the sense 
that estimated costs for various alternatives now need to te 
reviewed and refined into actual budgets for implementing each of 
the alternatives selected.. Consolidation must occur in the sense 
that all t^e activities necessary to implement the various pro- 
gram goalg and objectives need to be assembled into a maister plan 
I of events along with a sohedule of who is to do what and- when. 



For schools and colleges l^i^ge enough and fortunate enough 
t6 have persons designated as planners/ this is the stage of the 
process when the responsibilities of the planners often ends 
(they arf seldom responsible for actuatl implementation) , and the 
administrators and professional staff b^gin to take full cl^arge. 
Needless to say^ the planner can continue' to be of much assistance 
as plans are developed. ^ 

Specify Major Activities and Events v. 

A well developed implementation plan can optimize the chances 
for successful implementation by carefully delineating the activ- 
ities that will need to be conducted to achieve the agreed upon 
goals, objectives, and solutions • During this aDecif ication 
process, an effort should also be made to identJ^ any remaining 
constraints that might prevent or inhibit the successful comple- 
tion of important activities 

The major activities and events can be organized and con- 
solidated^n several different ways . One recommended approach 
involves clustering or consolida<:ing ail the different alterna- 
tives selected into the, vocational service areas and/or support 
service areas affected. For example, any changes to be imple- 
mented that would affect the guidance and counseling support 
service would be grguped into that area. In the same manner, ^ 
programs that woUld affect personnel and ev^nt^ in the trade and 
industrial area, would- all be clustered into a master schedule of 

activities and events for that atea . 
> 

^^JChe^yamount of detail that is placed in the major activities 
and -^^jrts chart should be sufficient to outLifne th« major adii^- 
iti^^ tapks, and steps to be pompleted. Hp^ever, it should rfot 
be (sb--detailed ^as to make its development an unnecessary burden^ 
ThiV^tSjta^ of planning device; ib sometimes referred to as a "work 
breaxsSwn structi/re /A samplfe format fpr this purpose is pre- 
sented as Sample ^Qi > . - 

The . activities, tjask^ and steps contained in a work break- 
down structure of this nature ^ould be sequenced in the best or 
most logical order for cariiying them out. In some cases ah 
activity, task, or step vill need to be Gomt>leted before others 
oad. In some cases activities can and should be conducted con- 
currently, and i^n oth4r cases', sequence vfill probably not matter. 

Frequently persons working at the highe*r levels of adminis- 
tration' will not .want the same detail as may be nteded and'desir-* 
able fjpr the teacher br counselor who 'must carry f^cVyt th^^ steps. . 
Fpr' the>e- admi,nistrators and perhaps for^ board members, a mere 
list^Xng^of the major activities, and events themselves may suf-; 
fice. The administrator and other planners and imp 1 erne nters^'- ^ , 
should develop this type of work breakdown schedule in the detail 
most^ helpful to them. Such a 6hart should, ^e viewed as a planning 
and sequenping tool. ' ' ^ 

.1 ' - • ' ' ' , . • 



SAMPLE 8 
WORK BREAKDOWN STRUCTURE 



Service Area or Supportive Service: 



Activity or Event Tasks to be Performed Steps to be Taken 



C. 



a. 



2, 
3. 



1, 
2, 
3. 
4. 



1. 
2. 



1. ' 

2. 

3. 



1, 
2. 
3. 



1. 
2. 
3. 
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Determine Total Rojsource Requirements , 

During the planning^ for preparation of alternatives^ cost 
estimates were developed fdr eadh of the pr6posed program and 
suppoi:;;t service (ancillary) activities. Now that th^ alterna- 
tives that will be implemented have been selected ^ detailed 
planning must be completed with regard to the various resources 
(personnel^ supplies, equipment^ etc.) that will be needed ^to 
actually initiate and operate a new program or service^ or to. 
maintain an existing program. While estimates were satisfactory 
for the comparison of alternatives, at this'^point estimates ^eed 
to be carefully reviewed and refined intb actual budgets for 
operating the programs. , ^ 

^ ■ • * 

If a good job of detailing the activities, ta^ks, and steps 
to be carried out fior each ''alternative has been done, as should 
be done in developing a work breakdown structure, it will provide 
a good guide as^to the activities and tasks that will cost money. 
Another source of help, will, of course, be old budgets that have 
been developed previously. Care should be taken to determine 
separately for each vocational program and support service to be 
implemented, the bes^t possible cost information. It will be 
necessary in mo^t cases to involve the vocational teachers who 
know what equipment an<i- supplies are needed for the programs they 
will ^teach. It will also be necessary to involve the business 
manager who will know how best to assign maintenance and overhead 
4costs to various activities, and others as appropriate depending 
upon the particular program or support service in question. 

In budget development, it will u'&ually be necessary to a^k 
staff and prograta supervisors to caj;efully distinguish between: 
essential equipm^kt^ ^nd supply items, and those that would be 
-nice to have, Soimp administrators ask teachers to clearly iden- 
tify the priority ^at'should be given to eacH item requested^ 
Persons compiling t/he budget request items will'- need access to 
equipment, referenced, and supply catalogues so as to determine 
actual prices. ' \ . - 



X. 



The major resource items of concern in^ (determining the^otal 
resource requirements needed foUows.vv^ ' 

Personnel -The major cost in the operation of man^^ programs 
and support services is personnel . ^ Careful xiecisions must be 
made about the number of teacher (s) needed for a new. program, an^ 
the percentage of time a teacher, counselor, or other specialist^ 
will be as^signed to a specific support service activity. No 
program or activity should be . overcharged in terms of the time 
that will be devoted to it, nor should it be undercharged. For 
new programs, , and services, informed estimates will often have to 
be made. If a par ticul/ir program is to have the help of support 
personV^el such as teaching aides, a seci;etary, or work-study stu- 
_ d,ent, these charges must be calculated. 

' > ' / ■ ■ • • 

'V ■ ' 

5 2 

, . ; CO > i .. ' t ' 



proq ranis like met chin 
of the total cost of 
tion. In most cases 
useful life of more 
rather than replaced 
ment usually include 
games, models, furni 



A santple budget 
Sampl^ 9. 



ipmont bocomoK a major cost item for some 
o shop, but is a relatively small percentage 
, other programs such as distributive educa- ^ 
f equipment is defined as items which have a 
than one year and which are usually repaired 
The definition of what constitutes equip- 
s small hand tools, machines of any kind, 
ture, and reference books ^ . v \, 

request form for equipment is presented as. 



SAMPLE 9 



EQUIPMENT BUDGET REQUEST 



Vocational Program or Support Service: 



Dat^ Submitted: 



Submitted By 



Quanti tjy' 



Item Description 



Ujiit Cost 



Total* Cost 



Priority 



Supplies and Materials , --Instructional, supplies are commonly* 
defined as those items which will normally be consumed yearly in 
the coursed of instruction or irt 'providing the sjupportive service 
needed. A sample format that may be kised for this purpose is 
presented as Sample 10, . 
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^ SAMPLE 10 - 
. . SUPPLIES bUDGET REQUEST 

Vpcational Program or Support Service: 

Date Submitted: ' Submitted By: 




Quantity 




Supply Description 


Unit Cost 


Total. Cost 


Priority 




f 

* f 








• • 

< 


■*« I, 

t - 


1 

















Some administrators prefer to ask iafti>rmation about recom- 
mended suppliers- that can- later be used by the business office in 
submitting actual purcha3e orders. Sometimes information is also 
asked regarding whether materials are for student use or instrt^c- 
tor use. Forms for this type of budgeting are usually prepared 
in triplicate or larger quantity so^ that the originator, adminis- 
trator, and business^ office can all ha^ve a copy • 

Facilities . --When new vocational facilities are to be con- 
structed/ most state? require t'he completion of a special appli- 
cation dealing wi^'th such factors as: (a) justification of need 
for facility,, (b) ' pro jected enrollment in the facility, 
(c) instructional programs to be housed in the facility,, (d) area 
to be served , (e ) how total construction costs , including local 
share, will be financed, ahd- (f) planned construction start and 
completion dates. If a new facility is needed, your state depart- 
ment qf education vocational division^^^ should be contacted for 
the appropriate forms an(J application instructions 

For many programs and suppt)rt service^, facility costs will 
be limited to the maintenance and' overhead cost of ' physical 
plants already in existence. For others, a certain amount of 
remodeling or renovation may be necessary. 
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Maxntena ftco Cos ts . --These costs may or may not be' included 
under-' facility costs. The important point is to see that appro- 
^ priate charges for heat, water, electricity, custodial, and othej 
services are included in the total budget., regardless of the 
classification scheme. 



i 



Travel Charges . --Most vocational teachers and many of the 
support service personnel such as job placement coordinators wilJ 
need to travel as part of their work ■ assignments . Each person 
involved should estimate the number of -miles to be charged 
against his or her budget for school business. 

, Miscellaneous . --Last but not always least, any other legiti- 
mate items of expense such as postage, rental of equipment and 
-the like, should be considered, and if needed, budgeted for. y . 

Individual budgets prepared in the general Vnannei^ outained 
should be reviewed by the appropriate supervisors and/or admin- 
istrators. Once items requested have received the necessary 
apprpval(s), all. the program and suppor,t service budgets should 
be summarized and consolidated to provide a grand total cpst 
figure for each item category. 

When completing the final budget process, adminis tratoif s and 
program supervisors at the appropriate levels should carefully 
examine the budget requests to see that minimum state program and 
instructional standards will be met as outlined in the state plan 
for vocational education. -Most states have establish6d,mihimum 
requirements for classroom and/olr laboratory space per student, 
minimum equipment lists, class size, etc Reqtiiiteirtents vary con- 
Kidet>>^bly from program to program and from state to state. 

Qevelop a Managemeht Plan f 



Many different management liechniques are available for con- 
sideration. Only brief mention\ill be made tiere of some of the 
standard management techniques, in use by eduq,ators beca/use of the 
complexity of these techniques and their rapidly c-hangi'ng nature. 
Probably the following four techniques have received the most 
attention and use by educators in recent years. 

•*..'■■' ■ • * 

^•Management by Objective (MBO) ^ > 

t 

• Systems Analysis 

• Program Evaluation and Review Technique" (PERT) 

' « <^ ■ 

• Planning, Programming, Budgeting System (PPBS) 

For a general description of all these systems, you may wish 
to rofer to M anagement Systems for Vocatioh&l and Technical Edu- 
cat ion, (Information Series 'No. 51, Columbus, OH: The Center for 
Vocational Education, 1971) . For a detailed description of PERT 



cis a systems tool and the systems approach to educational admin- 
istration^ you may wish to refer to ' Knezevich, Stephan J., Admin - 
istration of Publio Education (New York,^ NY: Harper and Row, 
,1969, Chapter 29) - [ « 

Regardless of thci* ^specif ic technique or combination of tech- 
niques used, it should enablqt' you to ^be awaVe of^the process 
being made to implement and^fully ope'rationalize ^11 programs and 
services. Any good managdijieTit technique prov;Ldes for an ongoing 
monitoring of activities to pf^ovide management "the necessary 
feedback to keep the implementation effort "on-course." 

Two imp'ottan t aspects of any sound management procedure 
•include trie scheduling of expected beginning and/or completion 
dates for major activities and e^vents, and the specific assign- 
ment" o.f a person or persons who will be responsible for seeing 
that the necessary work is completed. This type of management 
takes into acpcmnt thfe key questions of "what will happen when*' 
and "who will be^ responsible for seeing that it happens success- 
fully .J' Time/lines and personnel assignments can be made along- 
side of the work breakdown structure charts motioned earlier, if 
desired. Many administrators find helpful some type c^f time- 
phased master activity network such as the one shown in" Figure 3 
dealing with the activit:i^s that needv to be completed as part of 
a national training program for persons preparing local adminis- 
trators of vocational education. 

Develop and Submit- Application Forms 

To obtain federal and state funds for vocational education, 
local administrators annually must submit a detailed one-year 
plan for vocational education f6r the college or school district, 
and a five-year long-range plan. If the various planning pro:- 
cesses and procedures outlined thus far in the vocational educa- 
tion planning model (see Figure 1) have been well conducted, this 
activity is a relatively simple procedure of obtaining the neces- 
sary approvals from the appropriate administrators, the chair- 
person of the local advisory council, and the board of education 
or board of trustees. The major task, once the necessary local 
approvals have been obtaihed, is the completion of the necessary 
local application forms. 

While the local appilication forms required by vaiMous states 
request basically th^> sape types of information, each state 
requires that its own local application forms and instructions 
be used. These forms often are modified somewhat from year to 
year, hence it is extremely important that you as a local admin- 
istrator of vocational education, make certain you have the 
current forms and instructions for the application you must file. 
And make sure you follow the instructions and submit them on, or 
preferably before, the deadline^ dates. 
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^FIGURE 3 
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ACTIVITY INVENTORY , • 

% IDE^T^f > AOMINlSlR.iTOR RESEARCH STUQifS U 

lb IDENTIFY ALTERNATIVE DELIVERY STRATEGIES lb 

k IDENTIFY INSTRUCTIONALMATEHIALS • 

7i ESTABLISH NAflONAL Pl ANNlNG COMMITTLt * 4c 

2b CONSULTi;iTHNATlONALPLANNINGCOMvrT[f ^* 

2c SELECT TRAINING PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS .bb 

2i PREPARE SYNTHESIS or RESEARi^TUDlEi Gj 

Jb PREPARE OESCRlPTlONSOFOE«RYSTRATfqi(S 6b 

3c DEVELOP ANNOTATED BIBLIOGr'aPHY Of MATERIALS 

W Of VEiOP WORKSHOP TRAINING MODULE (k 



J 
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PLAN NATIONAL WORKSHOP 

PREPARE WORKSHOP MATERIALS AND MAKF " 

LOGISTICAL ARRANGEMENTS 

CONDUCT NATIONAI WORKSHOP 

MONITOR TEAM IMPLEMENTATION ArTlVlHES 

PROVIDE ON SITE TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

EVALUATE iMPLEMFNT^iTION ACTIVITIES 

DEVELOP AND SUBMI.I QUARTERLY PROGRESS 

REPORTS 

PREPARE AND SUBMIT UNAL REPORT 



: ) 



I 

i 

^AH 



.TIME LINE 
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MILESTONE INVENTORY 

A CO^UCT PLANNING COMMITTEE MEETING 

B ^,'WLETE SYNTHESIS OF RESEARCH STUDIES 

C ■ COMPLETE DESCRIPTIONS OF DEUVERY STRATEGIES 

D COMPLETE ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY^ 

INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 
E COMPLETE WORKSHOP TRAININGMOOULE 
F CONDUCT NATIONAL WORKSHOP 
G COMPLETE EVALUATION OF IMPLEMENTATION 

ACTIVITIES 
H - COMPLETE FINAL REPORTOF PROJECT 



To \\r\p you untlrrMtiind tlu* Miiture and format of some of the 
variouH forms tliat. have bo(?n usod, examples of soloctiMi sta^te 
formn are presented on the following pages . The forms are used 
by the follo.wincj states. 

• Forms A-1 to A-4 - Kentucky Local Plan Forms 

• Forms B-1 to B-4 - West Virginia Local Plan Forms 

Begin Actual Implementation 

Jpncc the good news has been received that all your programs 
and support services will be funded (that doesn't always really 
happen) , you are rcvidy to begin the well planned imple.men1:at ion 
process. Depending on the particular situation, certain actions, 
will probably need to be taken at this point. 

For new proqrams and new or additional support services 
approved, now pt»rsonnel will probably need to be employed. 'In 
some cases, roassignments of current staff will be called for as 
some programs ^aro expanded and others reduced or eliminated. 

Purchases af equipment and supplies *that were dependent upon 
state and federal funding' approval should now be ordered so to 
ensure their arrival in time for th^ beginning of classes. 

The mooitoring , process must *begin to see that funds are 
spent appropriately , personnel are assigned to all important . 
activities and tasks, minimum' standards are met, and plans are 
implemented as prepared. Challenges lie ahead, but so'do new 
opportunities to see that more of your students vocatior\^l needs 
are more efficiently and Effectively met then ever before. 





Obtain copies of the instructions and application 
forms tha t must bo completed annually by local voca- 
t ibnal education agencies applying for vocational 
firftds in your state. Review these forms to 4etermine 
the exact type of data required by your state depart- 
ment. Your resource person may be able to supply 
these forms to you and answer any questions you have 
about them. 



^ . , You may wish to moot with 1-5 peers who ^re also 

VAcfiwity Jf taking xthis module to discuss and compare your under- 
, standing of the planning processes involve^ . 



i 
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Form A-1 



LOCAL PLAN FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



for 



Loeal rduMkm Afmy 



•TATIMIWT OF AISUIIANCEf , I 

Thf appllcm^t hereby Miurai the Sute Board of Education of the following; 

1, Thejo^l plan for vocational evJucatjon hai been developed in coniultation with repreientatives ' 
of the educational and training reKMrcei available to the area to be jcrved, 

2. 



Flde^al fuKcfb- made avaital>J. will be uied Jo at to lupplefnent and to the extent praaical 
• ■ Incraaie^ the amount of local fundi that wo6ld in thp absence of- Federal fundi be made 
. available, and in no caae supplant uich loci^ 'undi. ^r- i, 

^ r"!.!*."'^ ''^ voca^^,a; odowon (except cormimer and 

hom«mat(.ng tducttlon) which can be^emonttratad to (a) prepare studpnti for emplovment or 
b b. nMawry to prepare individual! for a luoceiffyl ajmplotion of the vocational proflTam or 
<c) be of •ignificint atiutahce |o individual, enrolled in rtiaking an .nformcd and meaninotul 
oeeupatlonal choice. * 

4. , Adequate facilitie. and equiprf^ent ere, or wil{ be. available to conduct fhe-p^'ogrami prpject^. 

5. The applicant will make <n annual evaluation report and uich other reports ai may be 
raetonably required by the Stete Board. . k" . iwy ue 

6. Employment and enrollment in the progremi, lervicei, and activ.tie*. contained in thii plan 
«hall not be restricted becaute of race, lex, creed, or national origin. 

'"r*^' VI l-of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act.of 
1966 (Billn».al Education) will be »o uied that expenditures for program purposes will 
supplement those from PL 90-576 funds and will n«t amount to duplication of effort ' 



QERTiriCATION 



i 



I do hereby certl^ that the above assurances, will, be complied with and programs services and 



I further aoree that fundi will be uMd as stipulated in the application. 



-eve. a't :::^:i.iZ I'lli^^ZlX:"^ -ntamed » 

true «ld't,l!S^ °' ""^ knowledge'ill inforjnation contained in this ap^^cation is 

* * ' . - 



Local Educational Apency Chinf Sehool Admlniitrator 

Ravie^^ad by inetitutlonal Advisory or Steering Committee: 



Date 



Signature 



Title 



Date 
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V ; Form A- 2^ . 

PROGRAM PCiw'FOI^lSCAL YE^^ 

Local Education Agency _j 

School Region 



CiMck Prooram Arajp 



AO. 
BAO* 

H*0, 

i:e. 



I. B«ft«d on evaluation of current program, what (>rogram naads ware Idantified? 



ia) What cbang»< ara planned for next year? 



ib) Withln'^naxt 5 yaart? 



11. a. What studani.or9ani2ation($) ralating to this program will ba in operation next year?_ 



b. If none« piaaie explain. 



111. Facilitias, Equipment, end Supplies 



b. 



Pa<:iti^M 



No. 



Size 



Nd.^f Work Stations 
per.Classfoorn or Lab 



b.^ ^ *«b.or shops 
a * /S^ql(aQe Area 

d. Office 

e. Other 



Equipment What equipment and instructional materials are needed to make the program«-nriore 
effective why? ' ; ^ , 



Supplies - ; 

a. What total amount it provided for consumable supplies? 

b. List sources and amount: 

1. ^- _ • • ' 

■ 2. _ - ■ 

3. • . ' : •• ' 



/ 
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Form A- 2 (contO 



IV. «. 



is th«ri an active craft or advitory committee for this program?^ 
If riot, Why? 



C. Briefly explain how this committee is currently involved in program planning/ development, pnd 
evaluation. 



Are you applying for*any of the following fahds? 9 

(handicapped Co-op * Part G. 

Disadvantaged - ■ 



Other (Explairj) 



V4. Estimate the number of students to receive occupational expeiwefhce 
more of the following: ' ' 



classroom instruction in one or 



a. > Co-op 

b. Farming Programs 

c. Clinical 

d. Internship 



e. ^odel Office ' 

i. Simulation 

g. Other (explain) 



VH. Describe the plan for program evaluation utilizing advisory committee, administrators. follow*up and 
. placement data, etc* » ' > 



VIM. List curricular offerings planned for secondary, postsecondary, ar>d adult and estimated enrollment by l^vel for 
next year. - 



Program or 
Course Title 



•Per 

Day 



Length of 
Program 
(Months or Sem.) 



No. of 
Sections 



No. of 
Teachers 



Planned Enrollment 



9 10 11 



Secondary 



12 



Post- 
Sec. 



Adult 



Prep. Supp. I Appr 




'Indicate numtwr of hours daft me«ts per day. 



J- 

lubmitttd by 



^ Ovpartmant Chajrmar> or Teacher 



Principal, Coordinator, or Qwector 



ERIC 
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• Form -A- 3 

<* ' ^ . - 

COOP^AAtlVE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAM PLAN 

FOR FV ^ 
* ' *PARTG ; 



I 



Local Education Agtncy_ 

Schoof 



_RegibnJ 



Stitj^^ or Agency Addreu ^ 



CtTY 



STATE 



ZIP CODE 



Contact Person 



Phone 



Cooperative Teacher-Coordinator 



Teacher-Coordinator Certified to Teach 



_Years Teaching txperience_ 



indicate .Project Status: 



fVhat d^te is project expected fo start? 



SUBJECT AREA 
□new diCONTINUATlON 

' . • Ending Date 



PROJECT NUMBER 



Check (/> the appropriate level(s) and program ar^afs): 

OaG QB&d DDE Dh. EC. (Gainful) 

□ iND. ED, DSPEC. VOC, PROGRAM 

Indicate course(s> in vocational program aree ' 



SECONDARY 



□ HO 



^POSTSECON D AR Y 
PUBLIC SER. QTECH. 



I. Briefly state the nature as)d purpose for which this program is designed. 

^''^^^\Nhat impact will this program have on the needs of disadvantaged youth? 

*• - ' ■ ■ . ^ ■ 

V(/hat impact wi^ this prograi*^ have on Veducing youth Unemployment? 



V 



O APPROVED 



BUREAU USE ONLY 
□ DISAPPROVED 



□deferred 



t '• ♦Form A- 3" (cont.) 



STATEMENT OF PROGRAM OflJECTIVES 

Jjtvt otijtctiVM *ould ba'ftatKJ in bahtvioral 
(•mis, end ihould idtntify ih« outcomM cxpacMd * ' 
of ihte proorim. (Um additional paga< at AMdMl) 



3. EVALUATtOfj 



OMCf\U tha ipedfic plan for avaluating each 
objaetiva of tha program. 




/ 



PROGRAM DESIGN 

r 

A. Deicriba the major elements of the operational plan including general design, methods of instruction and 
' teaching techniques. How will employers be involved? How will subject area teachers participate In planning? 
What other personnel will be involved in program planning? < 



ERIC 
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B. \ PUn of Optrttion: , 




Fl)rm (contrL^^ 



5 



/ 



(1) AlMmsta D«YS _Half 0>vi T Alfm^f Weeks 



^ ■ Other (Explein) 



(?) Averege hoori per week treinee ii in schbokefMeM itudiei 



(3) ^ it «^P«rat9r«lat«d co-op Qlattprovidffd?^ D-YES D nO 

(4) Averagt hours per week trainee It on the iotr * * ' 



(6) Avertga houri per week the trainte wilt be in vocetlonel refeted class under the supefvj^ion of the . 
teacher^oordkiator - . * 



(8) Indi^te units of credit given for related cleu 



Units of credit for supervised on-the-job training 



Has an advisory committee been appointed for this program? DYES DNO 

MEMBERS OF COMMITTEE ■ . REPRESENTING 



Is there sufficient support from employers to operate a cdoperitive vocational education progr'am in this 
occupational field? YES_,^ ^ -NO ^ 

A, Has a community survey been conducted? YES NO DATE 

* ■ * 

8, Have procedures been established for cooperation with ernployars tp identify training stations in this 
occupational area? ^ VES NO 

C. Has a check list been pr^^r%6 to evaiuate the adequacy of suggestea traijiing stations? 
YES ' NO 

O. Has the local empioyment4gency cooperated In the survey? YES_ NO 



7. How will students be selecte^for participation in the cooperative m^od of Instruction? Who will selec^ them? 



8. Have acfcountJfla^rocedures been set up to auure the identity of funds allocated for cooperative vocational 
- education? YES , NO 

ft^ IruHude a copy of the propoled treining agreement whi(?h Includes the training plan to be used with" this program. 



ERIC ' • ■ 



1^ 



CHARACTERISTICS AND NUMBERS Of PERSONS TO BE SERVED 
(INDICATE NUMBER OF STUDENTS EXPECTED IN EACH CATEGORY) , 



.OCCUFATIpNAL^Aj^ 


_^SECONDA 


RY 


POSTSECONDARY \ 


1 'sex 


1 ..SCHOOL J 


I 0 if 

1. TOTAL 


.REG. 


0I& 


HANOI. 


REG. 


DIS. 


HANDLl M 


F 


PUBLIC 


PRrVATE* 


AGRICULTURE 










i 










r ^ , 




„. ■ . 

BUSINESS AND OFFICE 


; 


t 




\ 








1 

/> 




I 




• ' , 9 

1 . 

MAIKETINGANO 

distIiibutive 






4 — 














*— p— — H 

t 


< 


HEALTH OCCUPATIONS ■ 


1 

• 






s 




,v , 

i. . 


< 






> 




HOME ECONOMICS' 
(GAINFUL) 








\ 








— 

■ 




■ 






INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


i ■ 




r. 


















Q 1 










-f 














SPECIAL VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION • 








■i 






> 


4 


■ 


1 


' r- ■ - 



•the LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY AGREES TO MAINTAIN ADMINISTRATIVE CONTROL AND DIRECTION OVER PROGRAMS AND 
SERVICES PRpVIDEDINPRIVATENpN-PROFIT SCHOOLS. YES NO 



Form A- 4;^ 

BUDGET REofesT 
Fiscal Year 19 

Kentucky 0«partiMnt of Education 
BurMU of Vocational Education 
Frankfort^ Kantucky 



D^TRICT CODE 



L6cal Education Agancy . 
SchobI ' • 
Region 



''^bmit ante copy for each 
Vocational Program Ai%a in 



each school? 



/ C^ECK PROGRAM^AREA 


J ■L-r ^ '- 1 

' CHECK SOURCe OF FUNDS 


^R6d»«AMAR^A 


^ PART B - PROGRAMS 


PART F - CONSUMER & HOMEMAKING 


□ AgritHi,tinM □ Practical A rti , 
Q Basinets Si Office Q Public Service 
Q Marketino & D.E. []] Industrial Educ. 
pi . Hs#lth fir Peri0nal Q Special Programs 
^ Services "iL 

□ HomeEc ^ 


Q R«flH'*' 
Q] ^Disadvantaged 
*f3 '^■'^'cappad 


F] >HomVE.c. ^Homemakirtg) 
r PART G - COOPERATIVE - ' 


" PART A - DISADVANTAGED 
1 j Disadvantaged 


" . * ■• . ■ * - 
n Cooparative Voc. Prog. 

f ■ 



OBJECT CODE ITEM 


TOTAt 
COST 


REIMBURSEMENT REQUESTED 


REIMBURSEMENT APPROVED 


^^pcondery 


Pott- 
> secondary 


Adult 


Secondary 


1 .. Post- 
1 secondary 


4 

Adult 


1 

Totals 


lO-Supponj^e Paraonr^l ' ' - 










. 1 „ ■ 






y 

11-Taachars 












1 

! 






30-Misc. Operating Costs 












. -w^- 




. - Jt- 

, t 


34- Travel 














i 




37-1 nstructional Supplies 














' .1 
t 

1 


'39 Minor'Equipment tUnd^lloO} 


















60-Maior Equipmar^t (Over SCldO) 










■ f 




— ■ 

1 




TOTACS 






















PROJE,CT NUMBERS 


I 

a 


1 

























Department Chairman or Teacher 








Principal, Coordinator, or Director 









Chief School Administrator 



ERIC 



RECOMMENDED: (Bureau Use) 



Director 
APPROVED: 



Asst, Superintendent for Voc* Education 



Date 



.Form A- 4 (cont.) 



Budget B.ii:k up No 1 



Local Education AQMncy . 



School 



(10 SUPPORTIVE PERS 



Fiscdl Vear 



SALARIES 



»PERSONMEL SALAWigS - (Not fpuf^dation uniti) including adoH 



NA>^E J Suopprtiv P%m>f%mmi 



FQStTION 
TITLE 



% OF 
TIME* 



PROGRAM LEVEL 



REIMBURSEMENT 
REQUESTED - 



REIMBURSEMENT 
^APPRdVEO 



(11 TEACMERS), 




^ ' ' — 


TOTALS 




. NAME : TMch«r-f 








< 




i 
















c 






























. * 






































, 1 



T 



-f- 



■v>-.- 



•Communltv Colleges & S|)«c«dl Progran^i only 



TOTA.LS 



(34 TRAVEL) 



TRAVEL 



NAME OF TEACHER 



STUDENT 
SUPERVISION 



REGIONAL & STATE 
MEETINGS 



OTHER 
MEETINGS 



RElMBgRSEMEN T jR i TmBU RS E M E N t' 
^EQUEST^b ] * APPROVED 



A V ^ 



- I 



ERIC 



/ TOTALS 
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Form A-4 (cont.) 



Budqet Bdckup No 2 



Looil Eduoatlon Afvncy 



Region 



School 



F ileal Year 



OPERATING COSTS. ' 
(37 INrrnuCridNAL SUPPLIES (including adult)) 



QUAN* 
Tit Y 



ITEM 



r DEiCRlPTlON 



PROGRAM LEyEL 
(Checfc) 



8. 1^ P.S. [Adult 



TOTAL 

'cost 



Reimbursement 
' approved 



(30 MISCELLANEOUS OPERATING EXPENSES) 



TOTALS 



QUAN 

TIT^V 



ITEM 



DESCRIPTION 



PROGRAM LEVEL 
(Check) 



S. P.S. Adult 



TOTAL 
COST 



REIMBURSEMENT 
APPROVED 



ERIC 
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TOTALS 



Form A-4 (cont.) 



f}\KlO«t Markup fwf 



Looil Muc^tow A— wcv 



EQUIPMENT 



(30 MINOR CQOimieNT) , 



Fitcal y««r 







OllCill^lOf^ 




UNIT 


TITV 




1. 




COST 


■ * 


■ V . 




/ 


. 4. 




« 


'/ 

/-',,.- 












I 










■ 




1 

■ 1 



t TOTAL 
* COST 



ACTION 

T 



REIMBURSE 

MCNT 
APPROVED 



im MA40R CQUIPMf NT) 

LIrt it> priority ^fdf if mt ooftitig S300 of mora 



TOTALS 



R^IMBg^SE 

M€NT 
APPROVED 




lout EdvCltiOfMt Ajlrtcy 
or Hulti^OuMy Cfntir 



ArniCATION FOR AfmOVAL OF X VDCATIOMl EDVCATION CliMICOlW 



July 



Jm 30, 



_ foittecoodiry^ Coflt, Conjuiif I HowNkinj, Cont. ( , 
. fejtlecowliry, Nw ^ Coniuwl ( HBWfflikin9,.'N« 



i 









Percent 

Time 
this i 
Currlc. 


ProTjtcd 


Filed 


Ifistruc 
tlonll 

Su^l ies 


Trfc ..1 

I rive 1 


■ Totil of 
« ColJ^l^s 
5-8 

\ Inc Iu5l ve) 


LDCIi 

'funds 
lAvai labie 


lUouM 

_ r 
0. 

'At^datio' 
Wate 


Vocitloni 

Aid 

i ^ J 

neque&t/fto 


E^ipment 
ILtA*S) 


LmiI 

Fundft 
Aviilable 

for (Ou.'P 


' 






(3) 












(9) 




■fijv: 












/ 


• • 




t 

s 












s ,■ 






5 








- 












r 




i — 










. ■ 


\. 


V 










• 


1^ 


































^ fj. 






























































— f* — ^ 






> 




*m ■ 






















































Y 
































■ ♦ 




















> 


1 
























• 


















0 




















• • 




























1 




































p 










1 










< 1 




1 


















































in — 








































t 
























i 






' 




> 


r 


















f 




$ 




.' "i 
• 














Total 




5 


5 








> 1 


5 


> < * 



o ■ 

ERIC 



County 'Superintendent(sj 



Assistant State Superintendent Date , | 
* ..(Submit one copy of this \m) " 



State Office Use Only 
State Qfffce Use Only 



or litulti-Countf^inte^ 



Fon B-2 

. tfPllCATtOlf FOI A^KOVAL OF A YKATtOMl KHJCATlM CllMICULUH 
_ . -SnCIAl W0J£CT- 

j 



July 1.^9^ htm JO. 1J_ 



^ Type Pfoorr: ■Diitdvintiotd. Cont. ^ Hmdicwd, Conl. , ^C»ptfitivi(tK Cwt- ^ t««iptiry.^Dfll. ' froaridi Uve) ; _'s#cofl4»fy_PwUec^diry 



FicllllyCbdi Prpjitl ftif\b^ , 



Project Title 



Mlcipited Enrolln^nt 



* * E)iPt>(DITullE ITE«' ' ' 


P'VjKt 
Funds 


1 Other Voci- 

1 tiortll Funds 


Loci! Fjf^ds 


! Totil . 


1 Stile 

J Use OMr 


A. INSTRUCTIONAL iEfVICES/ 


OE CODE 




1 ■ 








2. PirfTi-v Initnctors (t^resl ■ ll\m: 






4 ^^^^ 

\ — §- 


^ — 






3. Instructor ^dfi (Naneil ^ 




_ 


1 

i- , 








tQutprff^p ■ j) R^tfi) [itefli^eCrt the b#ck of this fom) . 




1 

1 








(bl H*inieni4ce 










• 


(cf Purchase (Iteffize on the l)ick of thii forn) 






1 




5. Hsirijctionil 5*iteria)i ind Supplies 













t T 'I" t • ' L 

V. THavtl ' ) ' 








V 


1\ Fixfd Charges (a) Teacner fipiircnent ' ^ 










(b) Social, Security . ■, 












(c) WorlfranS Cor'pensation (Rate:" ./JIOO) 









1 ^ 


' (d) Public Eftiployees! Insurance ' 






i ' 





8, Other (specify) . 


















r 






e. ANCILLARY SERVICES " 

• 

1. Supervljiofl (a) ' 






1 ' 


1 


■ / 












-4 


. 2. Travel ' 










, ^ \ \ 


). fijf^Charqes (a) Teacher Retirement ■ V ' 1 












^ ■ (b) Social Security . ; ,. 












(c) Uorknan's Cofflpensatlon ^Rite: ' /JlOO) 












(d) 'Public Enployees'^ ''^^"^^ 












Reports and Print ing * ' i, ' 


r — 










^ SUB TOTAL 






—r 






roi«[CTC}STS (Rate:^ - ' ' , ' 




X X X X 






.t 

1 






i 









Ainount Approved $ 
Budget Code 



County Sup«fintendenr(s) Dale 



Assistant Sta;e Suptrintenden't Date 



PRir 



State/Use Only 


Service Area ' 


hit iaF 


j'ait 






Finance Officer, 




Coordinator 













Fori ^J 



mimm ruAiiuMi uficts 



^. J«*titl. 


■m 


f«c. »K'J iilin 'ten , : Sm\\ts\ TfAel I'C.l.k^) 




Sttti 




!;i:t 


11. 


. ' ' .'21 


I'JI ! M ■ (51 :6i .i i; lei 






("! 




■ j 


1 

'i 


: .... ' . ^ 

, ' ; , 
.1 

.. ■ . ^ , • . 




■ 1 




/ 

/ 

/ ' 




Clericil; » ^ ^ 


~i — ' > ^ ii ^ ^ 
♦ 

, Sub Totil 


— J _ , 

■ ■ ■ ' '' • ' 1 






j, : ' 1 ' f 

— I- - 1 ' .1 ■ 1 







>1 
W 



, '-ii'Cof'tfictec Services $ 

640 Mt;':ilfs: ■•) Viter/5e<*9c 5 ; (d' Ele^c. f; ; (d) feles^o.'^e 

.65; Sodies; ;♦' CyMOciil 5 



\ r 

; (e. li'^r 

; >ri:l«f i •. : ic) trot'-:* Cfj ; ; ic :ther : 





■HUH 


]t X % t H KX t 


1 X )l n . 






■ . ; ■ ' — 1 7-t 

_ ^ ' % t %' n .'x^ X X 


M ' 



X K X X X )i K I X X X K 



I, mhimi . J Plant ■ 

710 Jil,irie<: (i| trouftd$ 5 ^; (bl Soildiogs 5_ ; (c) Eouic. ^e:«ir S 

720 C|tr»ctec Sefvl&es: (aj Grou^xis Upi.Mp S ^ ; |b| ButldiiQ'ilepjir/i , '# : (c)Ec-ip. .He?«ir i 
. B!l Iteplicr^ftl of EQulpr*nt:'fb)*>i?lacn«it of '^-^-^Instrucitonalicji/ept j ' . . 
7^ Other:* (I) Crpund) $ ; (b) BuijOingt >S ' ; (c) Eoulp. Mr S • (e) m/i_ . . . , 



* ^ > X'- :x I X X IX X X X 



JJJXX X X X Ix X'X X 



:xxx^r: . xxxxV{kxxi 



^^SlOEnployee Jen«fJts: (a) fetirwentS . : (bj Sxijl Security's ^ . . . , , . / 

820 Insurant (AOI)Property S_J; («2^lPublic,E«vloyws' Insuri^ S, ; (BOI)Work. C(r^'p, . 

^8jQ|fentil of Lmd ind luildings: (I) lrsinjctii|Ml Vurpo$as*S , . . , . . . .f;'; , 

^ ^ I I ' ^ ' - - ^ I Sub Total 



L I 



U XXX X XlxJn J, ; , 



Vx X rX ' 'X'X 'X X 



TOTAL iACIUTlf EXPENSES 



I J< K xf:^ X X X 



X.X X X 



X X X X 



County Superlntendint 



KIC 



Cc«nty SuperlnUfldent CwMy Sni^rlntindent ' ^ t^sis^mt S(tte Superinif^dtnt St7~r ' 

' (Sutaft Om Cop'yof (tiisF.ri). .' • , , . " ; ' ^ ' . 



Ton 

Mil fcdwcitlowt kf^fKi ' , 



mm OF FUNDS NEEDED FOK VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



• ft 


SOURCE C 


f FUNDS - I97S-76 


SOUWE or FUNDS • 1978-79 


Tuition 


;OlKir 


S,tit;e . / 

A 1 0 


Vocitlonal 


Totil 

IQI S 


4 

^ Tult-rnn 
1 U 1 1 1 on 


Other 

1 r^^i 1 > 


Statt 

Ald° 


'Vocational 

. ^ A f d 


Totil 

Col't 1^ 

WW 1 . ■ ' 


, t'l ' • 




(3) 




(5' 










• (5) 


; fMtruCtof S»iirl»j , 










r ' ' 


\ 










ft 










f 








> 




Tri^fl 








■ 0 '. 








* * 








p 






i 














Total SlcontT^iY: 


















r 




PCSTStCJN'DARY. PART B 
. hsfuclor S»lirlc$ 














<l 




i * 






t 


t 










1 


\ 




* 


. Travel 






• 










i 


» ^ 














— V- 




1 








Total" Poslsccondary 






















ADl'LT. P^^tV^" 








t 




i ■ 


1 








DlSAfV^NTASEO 










































\ ' 
vl ■ 


V 




\ 


















Fi^CILITvMwieN" . 
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Activity 



The following items check your comprehension of thent 
matorini in the information sheet, "Developing Imple- 
mentation P^lans," pp. '49-73. Each of the five items 
requires a short essay-type response. Please explain 
fully, but briefly, and make sure you respond to all 
parts of each item. , . ' 



SELF-CHECK 



1. What type of consolidation and refinement activities should 
be carried out during the development of actual implementa- 
tion plans? ' > ; ; • . 



What is a "work breakdown structure" 
tion in the implementation process? 




and what is its func- 



.3. What are the major items to be considered when costing out 
the total resource requirements need^ to implement th^ 
selected alternatives? 





4. Clood' managomen t plans.^always inciVide two features. Wha-t are 
they and why are thay important? 



5. * identify three tasks that are normally completed soon after 
notification of application approval is received. 



Compare you^r ^completed responses tb^^he VSe-lf-ChecJc" 
with the "Model Answers" given below. Your responses 
need not duplicate the model responses; however, ybu 
should have covered - the Sam"(^ major points. , ' 



MO PEL ANSWERS 



Consolidation occurs during the vdevelopment of implementa- 
tion plans in at least two ways. ' All of the activ^-ities 
necessary to carry out the alternatives selected rieed t^be; 
assembled into a master' Schedule and*the Jhidgets for impE'e- 
monting each of the selected al ternativeJHeed.^ to be com- 
piled into an overall budget. Ref inementoccurs during .this 
phase as the est,im^ted costs for each alternative are devel- 
oped into specific budgets, and the projected steps and ^ 
tasks heeded to carry out the program or service are spelled 
out in dp tail. 



A work breakdown -stru'cture is exactly what the name itself 
implie^. Major events or implementation activities are 
analyzed or broken 'down into the sub^-activi ties (tasks and 
steps) necessa;ry to implement the vocational program or 
support service in question. It functions as a tool in the 
planning process to help the administrator obtain a ;master 
schedule of sequenced activ^ities that will help him or hfer 
manage and supervise the implementation process. 

Major cost items are: (a) personnel, (b) equipment, 
(c) supplies and materials, (d) ^facilities^ . (e) maintenance 
c6fets, and (f) travel . ex'penses . ' 



Two features found ih all management plans include a sche'd- 
«Hjling of major activities or events and the assignment of » 
personnel responsible for the various activities and tasks 
' be carried out. The schedul ing 'of activities, is impor- 
ta<B|. to ensure th^t activities are carried out' when planned 
an<^in the right sequence/ The assignment of personnel tb' ■ 
various tasks represents a; necessary procedure for dele-, 
gating responsibi lity to .different indi-^duals apcording " to 
their particular expertise^^ Such assignments and s&hedules 
also provide a JT)easure of accountability for ensurifig the ' 
jobs are done on time. \_ " ^ - 

Soon 
part 



after the state department approves funding for all 



of the 



.progr 



activities should 




or. 



services requested, the 



f ol lowing 




hire any 
purchase 
begin t 




ew staff 
quipment 



needed . 

and^ supplies 



needed 



monitor tihe implementafcion process 




• / 

.^^^ .RFORMANCr;:: Your comp-io ted; "^^Dl e^Oheck " fehoqld have 

cTc^crod the sarnic> m<i j'or poaints as the model responses . If you 
mlqsod some points, or ha^ 



)q^nts as the model responses. If you^ 
lavo questions about any addi tional points 
you made, review the material in the information sheet', "Develop-- 
ing l^mplem'entatiSion P]ans," pp. 49-73 ,/o^r" check with your iresourge 
person if necessary. , 



LMrning ExporVo^a IV 




OVERVIEW 




T 



After completing the' ifequired reac^k^g, demonstrate 
knowledqe of: accop tod /procedures' and techniques for 
evaluating voca^^-On^jr programs and support services. 



'A 




You will be reading the information sheet, "lEval^U" 
a ting Vocational Programs and Support Servicesv " 
pp. 81-87 . . \ 



/ ' . " ' You may wish to read Nor toa,,.and McCaslin, "Evalua- 
/ Option. It tion of Special Group Programs " (Chapter A9), in 

I Aiiiviiv ■ \( pcational Education for Special Groups , 




You may wish 
forms cind/or 
uations. 



to obtain and review sample evaluation 
actual refx:>rts of local . prog raitf* eval- 



You will be^ demons tra.ting knowledge Qf the proce- 
Actiyity J^ildures and techniques for evaluating vocational pro- 
grams and support, services by completing t^^e "Self- 
Check/" pp. 89-90. • _ 




You' will be. eva luating ydur competency by com- 
paring your completed "Self -ChecM with the "Model 
Answers," pp.. 91-92 • 



Aciivify 




For * information .abdUt the purte«ise and scopd" of pro- 
gram evaluation efforts, the majVr types of evalua- 
tion i^the basis for program ey^lpation, and the 
approaches and technique? comirtonly used/ read -the 
f ollowifig i^nf ormat^lon sheet. 



ling . ^nJ 



EVALUATIN^^O 




) 

TIONAL PROGRAMS AND $U 



istep i/^y-the Vdceytidinal ^kic^Rion^ 
is. th^eyaiuati^ 



Thie final 
(see Figure 1) r v 

While to many the deyq J)ta(5inl^^ of ' 
actual initiation Of^he rplaiTB may 
longhand complex planning prdaess, 
roust :be planned and also initiated 
evaluation of the planning process 
evaluation of the programs and support serv 
result of that planning, that permits the- co 





T SERVICES ^ 

nnirtg Model 



pr^raip^ an3[^ !^^pbrt services . 
mentation plans and the * 
m like the final step in a 
ther important activity 
this point. Jt "is the . 
self, and particularly, the 
jMlTs Implemented as a 
oTlection of invaluable 



data;for assessing the effectiveness of the programs and se^rvices 
as well-as the planning processes that led to their selection-. 



The major factor^ to cons-ider in Step 9, "Evaluate Pro- 

gramjS' and* Support Services" are as follows: 

■' ■ * , , ' 

• purpose, and. scope of the evalu*ation effort 

* .1 " ■ ■ 

• majbr types .of^ evaluation ^ ^ - ■ 

• basis for program evaluation 

• appro^^ches a^nd techniques to b^ used i . " 



i 



Purpose ^tnd Scope of the Evaluation Ef fort t 



* . The general pur^ s tep'^in thfe plannirig process , is 

to ejcamin& the' sliccess of the implemented programs- and services 
in achieving the established program goals 'and objectives. Eeed- 
ba'ck from this stage shoiild provide useful data for modifying all 
steps '^of the planning process in order to approve attainment ^ 

of . the goals and ob j^ctives:^ soyght * The ire'ader should note that 
arrows in the planning process diagram presented in Figure 1 
inj&ica'*te * that feedback from the evaluation effort should be fed 
into each/ step of the planning cycle. 



/Some 



planners argue , and irightly 



fcTr established programs 
first step in the 
procfess rather than ttje IdEC&t^ The arguilTent here is that we must 
describe "what is oqr has been" before we can make decisions about 
"what needs to be done" in light of' pur goals. 



and services, that evaluation should be^il^he 

ruffent 
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SO 



^ .1 ■ ■ ■ . •. . ■ • • . 

KvaluntiAli may bn defined as "the prOpess of qathoring and 
prowding da-erul information for decision-making," The goal of 
evaluation '^s. to improve the program' or activity j^eing examijned 

" - litt^ovement implies change, \ There is sonfe risK^ ^, 

InMjkLyed ^ of coui?S,e ,. -^ith /any change because oifviy posi-- 
tl.vfljbhange lis useful and desirable. To insure that 
• ^cha^nges made are positive ones, which will, lead to 
increased program effectiveness and/or efficiency, 
carefully designed and . conducted evaluations arev 
essential as a source of reliable inf^rjTiation . . Giver^ , 
^'f actual information about a program, ^^-th.e decision 
maker can identify Alternative actions* and choose the 
action or ,combinatipn of ac*tiOns most likely to result 
" i/Ti improved practice. 

The word "evaluation" generally creates ^ nvJmber of images 
mostly negative in Che minds of any audience, hence the purpose 
of any program evaluation effort' needs to be made clear. The 
evaluation effort to be successful must be viewed and uged as a 
process for program . improvement an#^ progressive change rather 
than for personal or program condemnation. 

; The scope of tKre^evaluat ion^ ef f ort in the planning proceiss 

-should be basically, two-fold. Pir,st, the {Programs and services 
implemented should be assessed for their overall effectiveness 
and efficiency in meeting the establistied program goals and 
objectives for- vocational education. Second, the planning pro- 
Cess itself should undergo some examination to see if the best 
possible job was done, how things could have been done quicker 
and perhaps more effectively'.- Si^nce the planning cycle or at 
least parts thereof, must be repeated annually, .improvement of 
the planning process itse^lf is very important. ^ 

Types'" of EvaPMation _ 

^ ' . ^' ' '.'•.,*■*■ , ' ■ • 

TWa major. I^ypes of evaluation that ai^^ppropriate for use 
in all types of program • evaluation are described by Ncxrton and 
McCaslin in the context of evaluation for special groiflps in yoo< 
tional education. , 

Formative evaluation ' is .conducted ^to obtain and provide ^ 
information necessary for improving programs, processes., 
or product s - (curricula , guides, manuals', etc.) whi^le 
they are being developed and/or implemented. This t^jpe 
of evaluation should be* ongoing during ^ the developmental 




if. 



Robert E . Norton and Nerval -Mc^asl in , "Evaluation of Special 
Group Programs" in Vocaticnal Education for Special ' Groups , 
^(Edited by James E. Wall, Washington, DC: American Vocational 
^Association, 1976), p. 328. ' 



aocj iiniJlojTiontat.itjn atagus of any special gaioup program. 
P«*niafclvo ovaluation helps the program manager and 
»staf.f by providing a. continuous "monitoring system" 
that producea information ott which to make program 
mo'di f ications to better meet th^ •needs of the Clientele 
graxspi Such feedback should be sought regularly by 
program staff on all program planning, development, and 
- i'^plemeji^t^ tion activities. * Opce obtained, the informa- 
tion s-hould be used to modify activities to bring about 
positive change. [ , 

^Vrobng the many types of activities that formative 
evaluation can address are the 'following,: (a)_ ciari-^ 
fication of goals and objectives, (b) design Cfr ner«^& 
assessment irtst:r^ments and procedures, (q) monitoring 
of program dev^lopm&nt processes, (d) deve'lopment of 
instrumentation to assess training or ins tructi"onal>, 
program effectiveness, and (e) pretesting of curr.icular 
materials. It is highly unlikely that rigorous research 
d^?signs or .statistical analyses will be conducted 
because formative evaluation must provide rapid feed- 
back of information to the special group program so . 
changes might be incorporated and deficiencies ,co?^- 
rected as soon a'S possible. 

Sumpnative eva-jTu^tion is concerned^ with evaTujating the 
overall program after it is operational.- The focus 
here is on assessing the results or outcomes being 
achieved by the program. A major -question to be 
ansjwered is, . "Wh^t impact is the program having on its 
client group?" Whereas formative evaluation looks at 
the parts of a program as they are being developed, 
summative evaluation looks at the total etitity once it 
is opera ti'ohal' and provides information #bout the pro- 
gram's overa^_l effectiveness and efficiency. Summative 
evaluation a s^&^es the program in relation to its 
established objectives and a'^ailabie resources, and 
reports what was accomplished "for the time, money, and . 
effort expended. . ^This type of report is sent to . thSse 
who set policy and make decisions about whether to 
continue f„unding a program, and to educational" admin- 
istrators for use in deciding whether to adapt the 
program , in their schools. ' ' . 

Among summative evaluation concerns are: (a) impact of 
program on ^tudents; (b) bebeficial an*d/ or harmful 
side effecrs; (cT program feature's tKaf influenced 
^success or failure; (d) degree to which program objec- 
tives were attained; (e) factors, if any-, that served 
to limit program; (f) cost-efjLectiveness of . program; " 
and^, (g) deciding on recommendations for program con- 
tinuation, modification,, or cessation . -'-^ 



d., pp. 3|^2-333. 
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B asi H for P roijram llva I iui t i^)n 



Tho basis fpr ciVl vofM tfiorui 1 education proqram and supportive 
Boryico oyaluations should be the |)rogram ob j oct i ve^^^s tabl ishod 
f orV the program* . In Stop 5 of the • planning process "^it Wc^s men- 
tioned' that ^ when ' program objectives are developed they ^hould be 
s<tafced in measurable performance-oriented terms. If the objec- 
tives have\ not been s^stated, then one of the first tasks in • 
program evaluation i« tp reviae the objec'tives to make cle«irer 
and quantj^fiabl^e thedr into'i^t:. To be* useful in ptogram evalua- 
tion'^ the objective must^ indicate wh^t (performance^ to be 
done, when or to what degre'^ ,the actTvity is to ^e done to" be 
considered sticrtTOsseuV (criteria) , and the condi-tiopr under^ whfch 
;the .act ivi is to bo conducted. 13 . 



An iyxcilmplo 
Sample 1 1 . :\ 



of a measutablo program objective is presented as 



SAMPLE 



Objective: 



Kvi<tcnce 
of 

Ohlaming 



1. 



To develop m the students a 
favorable attitude toward 
continuing their education 
after graduation. ♦ 



If MO percent of the 
graduates continue their 
education by enrolling in 
one or more of the following 
educatimial programs 
>X/ithin five year^ after 
graduation, the 'program 
shall Jbv oopsidored suc- 
cessfiil in developing favor- 
able mtttudes towards con- 
tinue^ education v 

Post secondary technical 
institute* » ^ 




7. 



9. 



Private vocational-tech- 
nical school 

Correspondence pro- 
gram leading to a certifi- 
cate or degree 
Job upgrading program 
Military job training 



If 79 percent orlgj|j>, but. more than 49 percent 
of the St udent"Senroll in oOe or mor^e of the 
at>oVe programs, jhe program shall be con- 
sidered moderately successful in meeting the 
-above objective, 

■ *" ^ 

If 49 percent or loss onroirin one or more of 

^«the above programs. tFfc program shall be 
considered unsuccessful in meeting the above 

J objective. , ' 



9 



4. 
5. 



T'omniun^ty of junior 
college ^ 
College or university 

^«<Apprenticr program ^ 
Industrial sp^sored 

.training program 



* This is one of a tentative set of program 
objectives for whjch speqific terrpinal 
behavior characteristics and discriminatory 
levels have been identified by 'Dr. Jim Han- 
nemann, Vocational Consultant at Oakland 
Schools, Ponttac. Michigan. ^/ 



i3 



For more information ari develcjping program goals and objectives 
the reader may wislv to read- Modu lo A- 6, /DeveJLop Program, Goals 
and Objectives , -from the Professional Teacher. Educatron Module 
•Series, .(Athenis, GA: The Ame^ica-n Association- for Vocational 
InS'tructional Materials, 1977). . - 



ERIC 
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Apt>rp a cheH ami Tochn iguc^a to bo [Jai?d 



Whca devolopincj the ovalu.ition plan, one of the most impor- 
* taht taskfl the plaTintJr is faced with is the selection of the best 
approach and-vtht* lijfost techhiquos to use in the evaluation pro- 
cess. A Variety of coinmonly used approaches and evaluation 
techniques ^re briefly described here with references given for 
the administrator <^ho wants to pursue* this topic further. 

Three approaches to local program evaluation are as follows. 

Locally directed evaluations . — These evaluatioas are com- 
pletely planned and conducted by members of the school adminis- 
tration an^ professional staff. Supporters of this approach to 
evaluation of programs strongly argue that evaluation ought to be ) 
done py those who are responsible for improvement of the programs 
and by those^Who are ^df fected by them. . Opponents of this approach 
argue that those . ijnvolved arjg too. close to the situ^ion to be 
objective and that they usually do not have the e^Rer'tise needed. 
These criticismH can be largely overcome when appropriate aid 
representative persons .from th^ staff and the commuSaty are*. 

■ inyolved, and consultant^ arp used to provide the expertise 
needed. ' . . \ . • 

State directed evaluations . --These evaluations are usually • 

■ primarily process-or i-ented in *that they emphasize the ways and ' 
ineahs of the program or service being evaluated. Attenfion is 
usual ly _ focused on such things as teacher qualifications, class- 
room an'd laboratory facilities, equipment and supplies, instruc- 

V tional strategics, and the like. /Most, sta^e departments plan and 
^jonddct* such vocational program reviews evejry three to "five 
years. Pr in ted • cri^^er ia bnd instrumentation used in these evalu- 
ations are available from the vocational divisions' of most state 
^departments. Some st;ates have develope~>^ comprehensive and sys- 
tematic (approaches to • ova 1 ua tion such as] Ohio ' s Pj^E (Program ^ 
Review for Improvement, Development, and' Elcpans-ign) system. 

Visiting team evaluations . — Some school districts employ an 
indeijonde.nt or third party ^tearn of dutside consultants to visit 
the vocational program for 'several days to evaluate it. These 
team visits are usually similar* to the type of evaluations c6n- " 
ducted by regional accrediting associations once appwroxima tely 
every ten years. This type of ' evaluation also usually focuses 
'.heavily^on the„ processes used as opposed to the outcomes' or 
products of- tlie program. 

A nun\feer o,^||eva luation techniiques have been developed 'and 
proven effectiyo^or^valuating both program- processes and pro- 
gram outcomes.' Most of these techniques can be used- effectively . 
in both foiTTiative and summativo evaluatiohs. - When considering 
the problem of v^at techniques to use, theN^uestion to be 
answered is^"tVhat' technique or technique^ cah be used to most 
efficiently gather ,t^he'needed data? The challenge present at 



this deciHion point lioa in solecting tho best combination of 
tochniquoa for qathoring relevant datu about oach program objec- 
tive. 

The following guidelines should be considered when 
flolecting tochniquoa and/or data collection instru- 
montB: (a) tho types of evidence needed to indicate 
Vf* tht^ degree" of raurcosa or failure, the focus must be on 
osser^tial ratlu^r than nice-to-know information; (b) the 
possibility of staff and student sensitivity to evaluax"' 
tion; (c) tho tVme required to complete the in^trul^;^ 
mentCs); (d) the questions .should reflect speciCii^" 
program* objectives and/or process variables; (e) the 
instruments should have clear directions and be easy to 
administer; ( f ) the ^^ssessment ^ items should Ipe objec- 
tive; and, (g) the confidentiality of individual ^ 
responses should-be assured 

The following is a lij^t of evaluation techniques i-oprcscnt- 
i nq the most commonly recommended da ta-col Icc t ion. procedurts for 
vocational education evaluations. All of the techniques listed 
have merit when appropriately used. For details , about any of 
these techniques, you should refer to one or, more of t;he refer- 
ences which follow the listing. 

# Questionnaires -•^ former student follow-up and employer 
surveys 

' ' ' ' ^ ' ^ - ■ ' 

^ • Personal interviews - commonly usc^d tq obtain information 
fnom dropouts 

■ ' • . . * ■ * . 

^ Pre tests-Post tests 

r 

# Observation ^ 

# Advisory committeo^ - , - < 

• Advisory councils ^ ' 

^^^^^ > ' ' > 

• Co St -benefit studios .' 

• Rocomrnendod rof(*ronct^s include*: ^ — . 

\ 

Hyramfc Harold M, and Marvin Robertson. Locally Dir^cB^d Evalua - \ 
• tlon of Local Voca tloliial Kdu.c'>;:i t ion 'l^rogirams . (Danville , . IL : 
The Inte'rstate Printo^r^ and Publislvor^i, Ind., 1971). " 

Stuff lebeam', Daniel L. , et al . ■ Kduca4:i,Qnal Evaluatio'n and Decl -"^ 
sion^Mak ing ,/ fTtafsca, li^^ F. E. Pea^Qck Publishers, Inc.,. . 
1971) . . ■■ , • ' , . . 



^^Robert E. ■ Norton^ and Norva\ M'cCasl in , , ojo . c i t . , p. 3 35. 



er|c .1 - . - * ' 



